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THE PROMISE OF SPRING. 


HAVE patience! still 
Spring yet shall all her joyful tasks fulfil. 
She tarries long, 
But all is ready; each bird knows his song, 
Each flower has got by heart 
Its fair or fragrant part ; 
And given the word, 
Each bud and bird 
Will proudly bring the lovely pageant on, 
Have patience! Sweeter, sweeter far 
Long-hoped-for treasures are 
Than any we may have, without such waiting, 
won. 


Almonds will crown 
With tender pale-pink blossoms branches 
brown ; 
Whitethorns will prove 
How sweetly silvermay with green be wove. 
Orchards their snow will throw 
On daisied lawns below ; 
Spires of soft bloom — 
Plumes of perfume — 
Lilacs will lift through Spring’s translucid air, 
Jove will descend to earth again 
In showers of golden rain, 
Whilst Danae’s heart is won by flowers labur- 
nums bear. 


The throstles will 
From scented choirs such glorious notes distil 
As if before 
No lavish birds had scattered Nature’s store ; 
The larks her praise will sing 
As if no other Spring, 
Till this one, had 
Made small birds glad. 

The cuckoos will with such fresh wonder call 
As though the sands had just begun 
Through Time’s hourglass to run, 

And earth was holding there the opening car- 

nival, 


Nor there alone 
Her gentle presence to us is made known, 
Spring comes also 
To precincts where no birds or blossoms show. 
Softly she enters in 
Amid the roar and din 
Of the great town 
That cannot drown 
The subtle message of her whispering winds, 
Then young and old, then each and all, 
*Neath her enchantment fall, 
And in a thousand hearts an answering thrill 
she finds. 
St. James’s Gazette. E. F. M. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


HE cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books and men, 

He is the weakest of the weak, 

And has not strength to hold a pen; 
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He has no pocket, and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 

But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because he wants not any. 


He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile, — 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king, from lack of guile. 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother, — 
What can he mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other, 


Indoors or out, early or late, 
There is no limit to his sway, 
For wrapt in baby robes of state, 
He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightful due, 
And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him, 
His subjects bend before him too, 
I’m one of them, God bless him! 
Spectator. JOHN DENNIS, 


BON JOUR, BON SOIR. 
** Je peindrai sans détour.” 


I’LL tell, in simple way, 
How I employ my life: 
Alternately, Good day! 
And then, Good eve! I say. 
Good day ! to buxom wife, 
When she doth me receive ; 
To fool with boredom rife, — 
Good eve ! 


Frank Troubadour, Good day ! 

Right joyously prepare 
Of peace, and seasons gay, 
And wine, and loves, thy lay: 

But if mad rhymster dare 

With long romance to cleave 
My ear, — to him declare 
Good eve ! 


Good day, good neighbor mine! 
Thirst draws me unto thee: 

Good day! If that thy wine 

Be Beaune, or of the Rhine, 
My throat shall funnel be 

That nectar to receive: 
But, if Suréne, — dost see ?— 
Good eve | 


If my verse pleasure bring, 
Sweet guerdon I receive ; 
And, happy as a king, 
Good day! for me shall ring. 
If my muse, wandering, 
Betray my hopes, I grieve ; 
And then, can only sing, — 
Good eve! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. J. P. M. 














THE PROVINCE AND STUDY OF POETRY. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

THE PROVINCE AND STUDY OF POETRY.* 

THE chair which I have the honor of 
filling presents difficulties, so many and 
So great, that the first words of any one 
who has been chosen to the post must, al- 
most inevitably, be words of a somewhat 
earnest entreaty for the goodwill, the kind 
excuses, the patience, of his hearers. So 
far as I know, this is the only professor- 
ship in any civilized country—in any 
European country at least, which has for 
its exclusive subject nothing less than the 
whole field of poetry, from old Homer in 
the isle of Chios, to our own venerable 
epic poet in the Isle of Wight. Within 
this period, how many thousand poets, 
nay, hundreds of thousands, have lived 
and worked and passed away, unknown 
or known, but each adding his voice to 
“the still, sad music of humanity,” — that 
great song which is always going up — 
now harsh and thin, perhaps, now sweet 
and resonant, — from this prosaic and ma- 
terial world! The conditions of human 
life may, as we often hear it said of our 
own age, and as it has been said, I imag- 
ine, of every age in turn, be unpropitious 
to poetry; but the poets are still adding, 
eagerly and daily, to their vast treasury- 
hive, like the bees in Virgil: — 

Genus immortale manet, multosque per annos 
Stat Fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avoe 

rum.t 


When the brief occupant of this chair 
looks at the vast array and family of his 
ancestors, how should not a certain terror 
seize him—how should he venture to 
judge and value them; how even number 
them? 

We all vaguely know how vast this field 
of poetry is; how long it has been culti- 
vated; how varied and magnificent the 
harvests, — if I may thus carry on the 
metaphor, — which it has borne for the 
pleasure and advantage of mankind. But 
it is probable that to no man, even if he 
devoted to the subject the labors of a life, 


* An introductory lecture, by Francis T. Palgrave, 
professor of poetry in the University of Oxford. 

+ “*The race maintains its immortality, and through 
the length of years the happy destiny of the family 
stands firm, and can count up the ancestors of an- 
cestors.”” 
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could it now be possible to explore, much 
less to be familiar with and know it, in its 
completeness. Some eighteen hundred 
years ago, indeed, a short critical review 
of the poetry of the then civilized Euro- 
pean races was attempted by the Latin 
writer Quintilian. He had before him 
only the literatures of Greece and the first 
and best portion of that of Rome. Yet 
even of these he has attempted no more 
than a sketch. And this sketch, though 
of the highest value from the writer’s own 
acuteness of judgment and from the tra- 
ditional criticisms of previous days which 
he has obviously followed and preserved 
for us, yet covers little more than the chief 
poets. Todo more was not, indeed, Quin- 
tilian’s object; had he tried to make his 
view complete, his one chapter, even in 
that terse ancient style which, unhappily, 
the modern world cannot endure, would 
have swelled to volumes. Since his time, 
besides the latter portion of the Roman 
poetry which barbarian ravage has left us, 
has been added all the poetry of the Ro- 
mance languages, all that of the Teutonic 
races, all that of the Celtic. Basque and 
Finlander, Arabia and China,—I know 
not whether we should not add, Assyria 
and Egypt, nay Oceana in all her vast- 
ness, — like the queen who came before 
the throne of Solomon, — offer their gifts. 
And, as if this vast world of verse were 
insufficient, we in Oxford may lawfully 
pride ourselves in the possession of two 
men, each of true world-wide eminence, 
(a phrase how often abused!) who call 
us to view, as an essential and inevitable 
portion of the history of poetry, the hymns 
and epics of that great Indian civilization, 
which, if I understand them rightly, hand 
down to us, if not the actual words, yet at 
least the modes of thought by which, in 
the remotest ages, “the supreme Cau- 
casian mind” was characterized. 

Even in this brief and imperfect out- 
line, how vast, how magnificent a subject 
opens before us! Poets best do justice 
to poetry; and those of my hearers who 
have the good fortune to be familiar with 
the * Paradise Regained,” may recall some 
splendid passages in the third and fourth 
books, where Milton presents a picture 
closely analogous, in breadth and variety, 











to the sketch which I have just given. I 
refer of course to that panorama of the 
kingdoms of this world and their glory 
which the Tempter sets before the eyes of 
our Saviour from the “specular mount,” 
as the poet terms it, of temptation. There 
he takes us in vision from Asia 


As far as Indus east, Euphrates west, 


with its early capitals, Nineveh, Babylon, 
Persepolis, Ecbatana, Seleucia, and a long 
roll of other memorable names, to the 


Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth ; 


with all the nations of the world bringing 
her, as tribute, all the fruits of civilization, 
from India to Britain, from Ceylon to 
Germany; thence carrying us, lastly, with 
the finest poetical instinct, from these 
mythic or material images of splendor, to 
behold — 


Where on the Aigzan shore a city stands, 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece ; 


while there he enumerates first, as though 
poetry were the finest flower and fruit of 
the Hellenic intellect, those masters of 
song, from whose charm eighteen hun- 
dred years and more have taken nothing 
of its first force and freshness. 

Hardly less varied, and greatly more 
extended, than Milton’s visionary land- 
scape, is the field of poetry before us. 
This is the subject matter with which it is 
my arduous but honorable duty to attempt 
to deal. In attempting this, in the poet’s 
words, “* we must learn to live in recon- 
cilement with our stinted powers.” In 
any but the most fractional degree it is 
obviously impossible that 1 can fulfil my 
office. It is even more impossible that | 
can do it with comfort to myself and with 
advantage to you, unless I am favored 
with the patience, the goodwill, the sym- 
pathy of my hearers. 

The statute establishing this chair lays 
down no special rules for the przlector’s 
guidance. Only a phrase occurs which 
was quoted by Lowth in his able and 
scholarly lectures, near a century and a 
half ago (1741-1751); that the study of 
poetry was of value in the university, as 
tending to the improvement of the chief 
sciences there pursued, sacred and secu- 
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lar. But I read in this, not so much a 
suggestion for the matter of the lectures, 
as a recognition of poetry as a high and 
holy art, as a motive power over men, 
in opposition to the sentiment which re- 
gards it as the creation and the recrea- 
tion of an idle day, as a mere source of 
transient or sensuous pleasure. From 
that loftier aspect poetry, it seems to me, 
should be regarded and approached; and 
not least in Oxford; here, at the meeting- 
point between the spirit of youth and the 
spirit of study. Perhaps you smile at 
this. And these powerful spirits, doubt- 
less, are not always upon friendly terms; 
there are rumors, indeed, of an ancient 
feud between them; ves olim dissociabiles, 
as Tacitus once said of order and liberty.* 
Yet when, by happy fortune, study and 
youth do meet in amity, great is the gain 
to both; youth strengthens itself with 
power through study; study is inspired 
with freedom by youth. In words which 
at the present time may speak with a 
peculiar force to the memories of many 
among us, zmperium and Jibertas are 
united. 

Had my own younger days, in truth, 
been more faithful to this doctrine, I 
might have felt more confidence in regard 
to the task towards which I am now ad- 
dressing myself. Even however from 
those days onward it has always seemed 
to me, —as it must have seemed to oth- 
ers, — that English literature calls loudly 
for full and free recognition as one of the 
studies of an English university. If ever 
so recognized, | claim for literature, — 
art though it be, —the whole rights and 
methods of scientific pursuit. And for 
those who thus may pursue it, I claim 
also, in the highest measure, all that sci- 
ence, in the latest and widest sense of the 
world, offers in the way of intellectual 
advance, of moral invigoration and pleas- 
ure, as the reward of her votaries. In 
this direction, at any rate, my wish, within 
my limited sphere, is to work ; encouraged 
by .recent signs which seem to indicate 
that the current of university thought is 
now, in some degree, running propitiously. 
To offer details on the scheme for this 


* Agricola, ¢. iii. 
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systematic study (should it ever become 
such), as an integral portion of the hu- 
manity school, would be out of place and 
presumptuous. But I hope I may be 
allowed briefly to express a very strong 
conviction upon two points, which im- 
pressed me greatly when, in former years, 
it was my work to teach this subject un- 
der the direction of my fellow-collegian, 
equally eminent and admirable, the pres- 
ent Bishop of London. First; the thor- 
ough study of English literature, as such, 
— literature, 1 mean, as an art, indeed 
the finest of the fine arts, —is hopeless, 
unless based on equally thorough study 
of the literatures of Greece and Rome. 
But secondly; when so based, adequate 
study will not be found exacting, either of 
time or of labor. To know Shakespeare 
and Milton is the pleasant and crowning 
consummation of knowing Homer and 
4Eschylus, Catullus and Virgil. And upon 
no other terms can we obtain it. 

Poetry, it need hardly be said, as by gen- 
eral consent it is the finest flower of litera- 
ture, would enter largely into such system- 
atic, positve, scientific study. Whether 
any idea of this nature was before the 
mind of the liberal founder of the pro- 
fessorship, I am ignorant. But 1708, —- 
the date of the first lectures, —is the 
time when Dryden and Locke, the fathers 
respectively of analytical criticism and 
analytic psychology in England, were just 
dead; when Pope was beginning that 
brilliant career which a distinguished 
member of New College is doing so much 
to elucidate ; when men like Swift, Addi- 
son, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, with other 
lights of a literature essentially modern in 
its character, were in the ascendant. It 
is hence possible that some anticipatory 
impulse may have then existed towards 
such a study of poetry as I have just 
described. But, whether this were so or 
not, a scheme of this broad character is 
manifestly beyond the limits of the pro- 
fessorship, even if English literature were 
already admitted to a humble entrance 
within that palace of art, the sacred pre- 
cinct of the schools. It is more probable 
that simply to aid in the creation of good 
taste, or gusto as it might then have been 
called, was the dominant purpose of the 
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university; such models of criticism as 
were given in Pope’s celebrated essay 
(written in 1709), and by the writers whom 
Pope enumerates, being in the founder’s 
mind. And todo what I can in this direc- 
tion will be my object as your professor. 
At this point, I ask leave to offer a little 
personal explanation, requesting your par- 
don for an egotism which I shall do my 
best afterwards to avoid. My wish was, 
at first, when beginning my work, to dis- 
pense with general statements as to po- 
etry, the theory of it as a fine art, the 
nature of its influence upon the world, the 
laws of criticism and good taste, and the 
like. These somewhat abstract consider- 
ations it is difficult to make clear, more 
difficult to make accurate, — most difficult 
of all, maybe, to make interesting. Yet 
on the whole it seems most useful in it- 
self, and most respectful to you, my hear- 
ers, —some of whom, at least, I could 
with more fitness and advantage learn 
from than lecture, — if, as the saying is, I 
should “begin from the beginning,” in 
the old-fashioned way. And there may 
be the more reason for this course, be- 
cause I do not find that it has been defi- 
nitely attempted by any holder of the 
chair during the last half century; not, 
indeed, since it was adorned by the ex- 
quisite taste and lofty feeling of Keble. 
Following him then, haud passibus aeguis, 
I shall try to set forth at once a few broad 
general principles upon the subject as a 
whole, with the hope hereafter to illustrate 
and vivify them by lectures of a more de- 
tailed character. Every one has seen the 
plain outline maps which are found in 
guides and handbooks, and serve to show 
the traveller his way through those elabo- 
rate and confusing charts, by whose aid 
he does not so much learn his road, as 
the crowd of wonders he is to find while 
pursuing it. In offering such an outline, 
a lecturer runs the risks, alas! like Dog- 
berry, of bestowing all his tediousness 
upon your worships. But to the best of 
my power I shall avoid technical and ab- 
stract terms. Nor shall I trouble you 
now with any essay at a definition in form 
of poetry. Many men of genius —some 
of my predecessors included — have made 
the attempt. But they have rather given 
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us beautiful phrases describing certain 
aspects of poetry, than a complete defini- 
tion. This Proteus is a spirit too many- 
sided and vast, too simple and too subtle 
at once, to be thus caught and bound and 
exhibited. Such a definition may, indeed, 
rise in our souls when we are saturated 
with the best poetry, — at home with the 
master singers. But | think that we shall 
then be somewhat shy of trying to put it 
into words. In the beautiful phrase of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds upon his own art, it 
will be an idea which “subsists only in 
the mind. The sight never beheld it, aor 
has the hand expressed it; it is an idea 
residing in the breast of the artist, which 
he is always laboring to impart, and which 
he dies at last without imparting.” * 

Taking my duty then to be, to aid, so 
far as I may, towards good taste in poetry, 
these two words, it should be noticed, 
cover a very wide field of study. For 
good taste, when we look closely, means 
in truth nothing less than that familiarity 
which enables us to win from poetry the 
greatest amount of pleasure; the deepest 
draught of that relief, comfort, exhilara- 
tion, enlargement, elevation of mind which 
she has, in all ages, freely given to all 
who truly love her. 

Good taste in poetry exists on the same 
ground as in the other fine arts. Three 
diverse elements, it would seem, combine 
always to form it. We must have (1) 
natural bias and sympathy with the art 
in question; (2) familiarity with its mas- 
terpieces, acquaintance with works of 
lesser degree; (3) knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the art as art, of its own histor- 
ical course, and of the parallel history of 
the country which produces it. 

Some natural bias, first, towards the 
subject, some inborn and incommunicable 
sympathy must be presumed; some por- 
tion, in short, of the gift which the artist 
himself has in larger degree. For it is 
only a question of degree which separates 
him from those te whom his art gives 
pleasure; there is something in us all of 
Homer, something of Shakespeare, when 
their words speak to us as soul with soul; 
when we triumph with Achilles in the 
trenches, or grieve with Lear over Cor- 
delia. It is through this one touch of 
sympathy that the vitality, — what, by a 
phrase of somewhat pathetic irony, we 
call the immortality — of the masterpieces 
of art, those of poetry in particular, is 
maintained. To judge any art truly, we 
also, in our measure, must be born artists. 


* Discourse ix. ; Oct. 17, 1780. 
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This natural basis must be set as the pri- 
mary requisite for good judgment; as 
Plato once said of virtue, this cannot be 
taught. Yet the difficulty thus seemingly 
presented to us at the outset is not really 
formidable. For in some natural bias to- 
wards the beautiful in her many forms, 
most men, I fully believe, have their in- 
born share ; Wordsworth’s famous phrase, 
‘“* Many are the poets,” may thus, perhaps, 
be best interpreted. 

That this faverable predisposition ex- 
ists in you, I] shall therefore assume, 
through the fact of your presence to-day ; 
if anywhere, this instinct should be found 
in its freshness here; it is one of the best 
treasures of the spirit of youth. 

But, like all God’s gifts to his creatures, 
our native sense of the beautiful in art is 
at once a help towards life, and a respon- 
sibility. Without this innate sympathy, 
judgment is a barren thing; but sympathy 
itself is all but barren, unless it be stren- 
uously cultivated into judgment. This is 
but a commonplace; yet much current 
criticism, if it deserve the name, supported 
by natural indolence, practically sets aside 
the doctrine that we must work towards a 
faithful judgment of art hardly Jess than 
the artist; that art’s final result and over- 
plus of pleasure is, itself, the fruit and the 
reward of pleasant labor. 

From that of which we are heirs, I pass 
to that which we can acquire; from the 
natural groundwork of taste, to what we 
must ourselves add; familiarity with mas- 
terpieces, acquaintance with lesser work. 
Even limited thus, it is only a province or 
two in the united kingdom of poetry which 
the most energetic can hope in some de- 
gree to conquer. But it is one of the 
privileges of this art, that each great prov- 
ince, in essential features, is typical of the 
rest. Poetry is the mirror of mankind; 
of man’s grand elementary passions and 
thoughts above all. He, then, who mas- 
ters one natural group will have, thus far, 
laid sufficient foundation for right judg- 
ment. 

Thirdly; to gain true taste in art, — 
which, let me again remind you, means 
simply the greatest power of enjoying and 
profiting, — we require knowledge of the 
formal rules of each art, of its own histor- 
ical career, and relation to its own age. 
Every art, as words familiar in Oxford 
tell us, aims at some good end; this in 
poetry, may be provisionally, at least, de- 
fined as pure, high, and lasting pleasure. 
As the medium through which the painter 
works is color, that of the poet is lan- 
guage. Words are his colors; the dic- 
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tionary is his palette; but he has upon it 
a thousandfold more tints than the paint- 
er. Under what special conditions and 
rules must he use words for the creation 
of his poem? These are the technical 
laws of his art; to this belong questions 
of metre, rhyme, diction, style, species of 
poetry, as epic or lyric; choice and treat- 
ment of subject, and the like; in short, all 
the points in which poetry differs from 
the other fine arts. 

These are the conditions under which 
the poet must work; here are the tools of 
his trade, the word material over which 
he is to show his plastic power. Why, 
then, it may be asked, should these be 
studied by us,—spectators orly of his 
picture, readers of his poem? Why not 
“take the goods the gods provide us,” 
ask no more, and enjoy?* Simply be- 
cause we should thus inevitably and uni- 
formly fail to obtain the fullest and most 
lasting enjoyment. Wecannot do justice 
to the poet’s work unless we know the 
strict limits.and laws under which he pro- 
duces it. These technical conditions 
were with him at every moment as he 
penned each line. These conditions also 
we, in some measure, must know, if we 
are truly to sympathize with poet and 
poem. 

The aspect of poetry which I have just 
touched on is the most peculiar to it, the 
most intimate. Farthest from it lies the 
historical career and development of po- 
etry and its relation, in each country, to 
that country’s own contemporary life. 
Perhaps upon the necessity of studying 
these two closely united subjects 1 need 
not now enlarge. It seems clear at once 
that, if isolated, no work of art can either 
be intelligently judged‘or duly enjoyed ; 
to gain that vantage-ground we must know 
what led up to it, ‘what followed. Nor is 
knowledge of the surrounding history, if 
I may be allowed the phrase, less essen- 
tiai. Poetry reflects life; it runs as a 
river through its own age, ‘and all the cur- 
rents of thought and of action fall into it. 
We must know what it imitates, if we are 


* This question arose of old with regard | to music. 
Ti dei pavdavew . . ., GAd’ obx érépwv dxovovrag 
Opba¢ Te xaipey Kal dévaobat Kpivety ; “Qorep oi 
Adkuvng éxeivot yap ov HavOavovrec uwg dbvav- 
Tal Kpivety épIG¢, O¢ daci, Ta xpnoTa Kal Ta pi) 
xpnoTd TOY wehov: “Why need we study, and not 
rather learning of others gain power rightly to enjoy 
and judge? So do the Lacedemonians; for they withs 
out study yet can judge rightly, as they say, what is 
= and not good in melody.’* (Arist., Polit. viii. 5.) 

ut no one, I will venture to say, who has learned no 
more, even, than one instrument, will agree with the 
Spartan critics, 


to judge and to enjoy the truth of the imi- 
tation. 


In this somewhat lengthy preface my 
effort has been to lay down and define dis- 
tinctly an outline of the different elements 
which poetry presents for study. We 
must have, sympathy, familiarity, knowl- 
edge of the art and of its history. Or, 
looked at in another way, these two latter 
main roads towards good taste might be 
spoken of as poetry viewed in its results, 
and poetry viewed in its processes; the 
poem given to the world, and the poet as 
an artist in his studio. I divide them 
for convenience of treatment; but it will 
be seen that they form only different faces 
of the samething. By study of the yn 
cific rules of poetry as a fine art, and of it 
historical course, we put ourselves i in the 
proper light to examine and appreciate the 
master’ singers. By familiarity with mas- 
ter works, we find the technical rules of 
their art best exemplified and put vividly 
before us, and can alsocatch some glimpse 
at the working -of the poet’s special pow- 
ers, — invention, fancy, imagination ; pow- 
ers which we are constantly tempted to 
define, but which (it seems to me), like the - 
essential spirit of poetry itself, almost 
always elude definition. 

These two main elements of study, 
which I hope constantly to have before 
me, it will be best, I think, to elucidate in 
a little detail. Poetry as an art it is my 
wish to consider in the next lecture, com- 
paring it with the other fine arts. It 
seems to suit a first discourse better, to 
dwell upon poetry in its main effects on 
the mind, on poetry as a motive force in 
the world, as an expression of our best 
and most intimate thoughts and feelings ; 
poetry, in short, as an integral part of the 
general history of mankind. 

What, then, has been the main power of 
poetry over mankind, and whence is that 
power derived? There have been spaces, 
more or less blank, when her descant has 
been hardly audible above the din of war, 
or stifled in the heavy air of vulgar and 
material civilization. But poetry, when- 
ever existing as a living force, to put it in 
a word, has simply been the voice through 
which the passions and imaginations of 
the race, as well as of the individual, have 
uttered themselves. And poetry, at the 
same time, has only given back what she 
has herself received. As the river shapes 
the valley and the valley gives the river 
its bias, so the poetis at once moulded by 
the general current of thought and feeling 
| prevalent in each age, — and then himself 
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aids in moulding them. Poetry stands as 
a mediator between man’s heart and mind, 
and the world in which he moves and ex- 
ists. In the systematic lectures given 
here by Keble, the author of the “ Chris- 
tian Year,” true to his own modest depth 
and delicacy of nature, treated his art 
mainly in its effect upon individual men. 
The poet’s impulse he describes as a de- 
sire to give relief to an over-full heart; 
whilst the reader, in his turn, finds this 
relief from the poem. It is poetry as a 
vis medicatrix, in which Keble is most 
interested. What I desire now to dwell 
upon, is another aspect of the same power; 
poetry as a vis imperatrix,; poets as they 
have given aid and guidance to the men 
about them, enabling them to live again 
in the past, or to anticipate the future; 
poets, in a word, as leaders of thought 
through the channels of emotion, and 
beauty, and pleasure. 

In some words which many here will 
remember,* Mr. Arnold, with his usual 
happy eloquence, has dwelt upon what he 
names the “interpretative power” of po- 
etry. This interpretation is given in sev- 
eral ways. It may be, as he says in the 
passage alluded to, by those magical 
touches of pure imagination which awaken 
in us a new and intimate sense of “the 
real nature of things ;” it may be by mak- 
ing us feel the inner beauty of what we 
have hitherto regarded as the barren com- 
monplaces of life, —a function, amongst 
other, admirably fulfilled by Wordsworth. 
But nowhere, I think, does poetry act as 
interpreter more grandly, than when she 
shines forth as the practical guiding 
power over a whole nation, leading them 
to higher, holier, and nobler things. The 
reproach has been often cast upon the 
fine arts, and justified often by the tone 
of those who love them unwisely, — that 
they serve only for the adornment and 
the amusement of life; that, because they 
are imperatively bound to move us through 
pleasure, pleasure is their final cause of 
existence. Above that reproach poetry is 
lifted most when performing this imperial 
function. Perhaps I may here seem to 
magnify, if not my office, at any rate the 
art which that office professes. Doubtless 
the history and development of nations 
have been greatly moulded by events over 
which poetry has, unhappily, exercised no 
influence. We may not say with Shelley, 
in his fine frenzy, * Poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world.” Yet 


ne in Criticism; article upon Maurice de 
uérin. 


it is surely probable that if Greece could 
be imagined without Homer, Rome with- 
out Virgil, Italy without Dante, England 
without Shakespeare, not only would each 
nation have lost one of its highest sources 
of personal, and as it were, private, wealth, 
and we with it, but the absolute current 
of its history could not have followed its 
actual course; nay, that it would have 
missed, in each case, something of its 
best and most fertile direction. 

By this I do not mean that a direct po- 
litical influence over national history can 
be often traced to poetry. Indeed, we 
generally and not untruly think of it as 
standing in a kind of opposition to the 
prose of materal advance, to the strife of 
party tongues, to the din of warfare. But 
beneath these and all other analogous 
forms of activity lies the broad basis of 
our common human nature; and no one, I 
think, even of those who would draw the 
line most trenchantly between the real 
and the ideal, between facts and visions, 
between Adam Smith, let us say, and 
Keats, — can deny that the sentiments of 
that common human nature are powerfully 
worked upon by poetry, when given to us 
by the greater masters and makers. Nor 
would even a direct practical aim be alien 
from the genius of this fine art. The 
greatest of poets, on the contrary, so far 
as evidence enables us to judge, have 
been precisely those who were most com- 
pletely and emphatically men of their 
day; “children,” as the highest-hearted 
among German master-singers has said, 
“of their age,” though with the mission to 
“strengthen and purify it.” 

In what mode has the national influ- 
ence which I here am ascribing to poetry 
been felt? It has been felt in what I 
would call the interpretation of each coun- 
try to itself; in making the nations alive, 
in the first instance, to their own unity; 
afterwards, to their place in the whole 
comity of mankind. I may call it briefly, 
the power of poetry in the world. Let 
me give one or two examples, 


so to interpose a little ease, 


in a rather too abstract discussion. 

Virgil I will take first, for two reasons. 
He has been familiarized to us, in all the 
fulness of his many-sided and exquisite 
genius, more than to the students of fifty 
years since; partly by two admirable edi- 
tions which England owes, one to a great 
Cambridge scholar, the other to our own 
lost and lamented Conington; partly by 
that treatise on his age, life, and works, 





equally learned and sympathetic, — two 
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things not often united, — by which my old 
college friend, William Sellar, has done 
honor both to Edinbugh and to Oxford. 
My other reason is that Virgil, by the 
character of his genius, gentle, gracious, 
supreme in art, rather than energetic or 
creatively original, would not seem at first 
sight one of those poets who, in Lord 
Tennyson’s phrase, are destined to * shake 
the world,” — or, rather, to give it strength 
and calmness after it has been shaken by 
civil war and revolution. Yet this great 
and beneficent work was really accom- 
plished by the author of the Georgics 
and the Atneid. That poem, it has been 
eloquently said by Hallam, “reflects the 
glory of Rome as from a mirror.”* “It 
remains,” says the historian of the early 
empire, “the most complete picture of 
the national mind at its highest eleva- 
tion, the most precious document of na- 
tional history, if the history of an age is 
revealed in its ideas, no less than in its 
events and incidents.” { But much more, 
with high probability, may be claimed for 
the AEneid. Miserably impertect as is 
our evidence for the inner life whether of 
the Romans or of the provincials whom 
they ruled and assimilated, enough re- 
mains to prove the depth and width of the 
impression which Virgil’s work stamped 
upon the empire, and thus upon all then 
existing Western civilization. 1 do not 
here allude to the effect, not always for- 
tunate, which Virgil’s style exercised over 
the later Latin epics. But everywhere in 
Latin literature we find proof how deeply 
this poem touched thinking men. Nor 
was this influence confined to literature. 
We know that the Afneid was a text- 
book in the popular schools; we see Vir- 
gil’s verse yet scrawled on the roofless 
walls of Pompeii, and within the gloom of 
the Catacombs. 

Those faults of idea and sentiment, the 
unsatisfying element which modern com- 
parative criticism finds in the Eneid, hap- 
pily or unhappily for the reader, were 
then unfelt; what the ruling race seems, 
from the very date of its publication, to 
have recognized, was, that here was en- 
shrined the representative idea of the city 
and the empire; the poem in which Ro- 
man power and civilization were personi- 
fied. The mirror, reflecting the glory of 
Rome, past and present, was to the 
Romans also the glass in which they 
beheld ber future and immortal glory : — 

* Introduction to the Literature of Europe ii. v. 


_t Merivaie’s History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire, ch. xii. 
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Imperium sine fine dedi.* 


In its “long-resounding march” the 
Eneid appealed to them through all the 
great sentiments and thoughts which had 
enabled Rome to conquer and to rule 
the world,—to the mystical “Fortuna 
urbis;” to their love for their own beau- 
tiful land; to the traditions of their origin 
and history; to their proud confidence 
in themselves; their strange but deeply 
rooted sense of religion; to their love of 
law and fixed government; above all, and 
in Virgil’s time including all, the A&neid 
appealed to the “imperial idea of Rome in 
in its secular, religious, and personal sig- 
nificance. This idea,” Professor Sellar 
adds, Virgil ** has ennobled with the asso- 
ciations of a divine origin and of a divine 
sanction; of a remote antiquity and an 
unbroken continuity of great deeds and 
great men; of the pomp and pride of war, 
and the majesty of government; and he 
has softened and humanized the impres- 
sion thus produced by the thought of 
peace, law, and order given to the world. 
.» » Weare reminded only of the power, 
glory, majesty, and civilizing influence 
with which the idea of Rome is encom- 
passed.” ¢ Looked at thus, the Aéneid 
lifts itself above all Latin poetry, as the 
great Temple of Jupiter once raised its 
golden roof over all the temples and pal- 
aces of the city. It is the Capitol of 
Roman literature. When we add that 
this “glorified representation” of the 
State was borne in to men’s hearts and 
memories by a poetical style so supreme 
and exquisite in charm that after nineteen 
centuries it retains all its unique fascina- 
tion, — need we hesitate to believe that 
Virgil the magician was an imperial power 
in the Roman world? that his genius, 
penetrating the soul, was a bond of na- 
tional unity to the Romans throughout the 
wide regions of the empire? that it 
taught them a lofty aim and ideal of public 
life during the years of imperial prosper- 
ity? that when the evil days of decay 
and invasion began, it nerved many a 
heart to endure, and many an arm to 
strike? Oxford has scholars and histo- 
rians to whose judgment 1 bow with due 
respect. If they should remind me how 
scanty, as I noticed before, is the Josztive 
evidence for the political impulse which 
I here assign to Virgil, and to poetry 
through him, my reply would be, It is so, 


* I have granted them empire without end. 
t Virgil; by W. Y. Sellar, Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh. 1883. 
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But I rest this argumeut upon deeper 
grounds than material proof; upon the 
Certainty that what has widely and deeply 
and long moved the minds and hearts of 
men, must have strongly influenced their 
lives and actions; I rely upon the com- 
mon laws of human nature. 

You will remember that I am now speak- 
ing of poetry in her loftiest function; of 
poets as a vital energy in the course of the 
world. Is it not a singular fate which, in 
this character, unites in the closest bonds 
Virgilius Maro with Dante Alighieri? — 
the poet whose work was to impress the 
unity and meaning of the actual Roman 
Empire upcen the minds of men, — and the 
poet, who by his advocacy of an ideal 
Roman Empire, was to impress first upon 
Italy that impulse towards national unity 
which has accomplished itself in our own 
days? For these two great men we may 
claim a living and moving force, a spirit- 
ual power and presence, through near two 
thousand years; while it is to the earlier 
that the later looks up for guidance, not 
only in poetry, butin thought. Both were 
men of singular natural sensitiveness, del- 
icacy of feeling, tenderness of nature ; yet 
both, drawn by the sure instinct of the 
poet, discerned the national necessity of 
their day, and left home life and love 


songs, to become the inspired political 


leaders of Italy. It is Virgil whom Dante 
takes for his master; in his immense task, 
that of seeing first and telling afterwards 
the long pilgrimage through Hell by Pur 
gatory to Heaven, “ Virgil bids him lay 
aside the last vestige of fear. Virgil is to 
crown him king and priest over himself, 
for a higher venture than heathen poetry 
had dared;”* Virgil to him is “ that lord 
of the loftiest song, who soars above the 
rest like the eagle.” ¢ 


Tu duca, tu signor, e tu maestro. 


But Dante’s spirit is bolder than Vir- 
gil’s, more confident, with more wisdom 
in regard to this world, more insight for 
the next; political impulse with him, is, 
also, only a portion of his task. Dante’s 
Style, again, though far below Virgil’s in 
continuous grace and unfailing dignity, 
deserves the epithet supreme in another 
way. Even Shakespeare’s is not so direct, 
so flexible, so incisively penetrating as 
Dante’s. No words cut deeper than his. 
Nor was less power in his art essential 


* Dean Church: Essay on Dante. 
t Quel signor deil’ altissimo canto, 
Che sovra gli altri, com’ aquila, vola. 
(Inferno, C. iv. 95, 96.) Line 80 shows that Virgil, not 
Homer, is here intended. 
+ “‘ Thou art my leader, lord, and master.’’ 


1854. 
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for the delivery of his message to his 
countrymen. 

I have tried to sketch the power of the 
fEneid over men. In what consisted 
the similar power of the “ Divina Comme- 
dia”? In defining this, I shall avail my- 
self of the essay by Dean Church, — the 
finest, the most complete single piece of 
criticism which our day, though not want- 
ing critics of high quality, has produced. 
Italian life in Dante’s time was a history, 
not of a country, but of cities; of their 
rivalries and their wars. Nay, it was a 
history of civil war within each city; 
castle against castle, family against family. 
Yet, beneath this wretched scene of jarr- 
ing disintegration, reminding us often of 
what Milton termed the battles of kites 
and crows in old England, — beneath all 
this lay a deep memory of the historic 
Roman Empire with itsiron unity, a vague 
sense that Italy should rightly form one 
country at peace within herself. Some 
sought this union through the spiritual 
headship of the Papacy; some through 
the German emperors. Dante belongs 
strictly to neither side; he is Guelf and 
Ghibeline at once; his party, as he says, 
was one made by himself.* The imperial 
power which he desired and advocated 
was an ideal empire, alien far from the 
material supremacy of Hohenstaufen and 
Hapsburg. ‘ Dante’s political views,” 
says Dean Church, “ were a dream;... 
a dream, in divided Italy, of a real and 
national government, based on justice and 
law. It was the dream of a real State.” 
If the dream were blended with impossi- 
bilities, yet, “in this case, as in many 
others, he had already caught the spirit 
and ideas of a far distant future.” We 
see Dante, like Virgil, co:iscious of greater 
issues than he could grasp, 


Tendentemque manus ripz ulterioris amore.t 


And his words, as we know, have run 
through Italy from his day till ours; at 
times as a hidden fire, at times as a beacon 
and a warning to his countrymen. We 
cannot strictly rove the influence of Vir- 
gil on the fortunes of the empire. But no 
one can question the power which Dante 
has exercised towards that unification 
which is now working itself out, — to the 


* A te fia bello 


Averti fatta parte per te stesso. 
“To thee it shall be honorable to have made thee a 
arty for thyself.” (Paradiso, C. xvii. 69.) I quote 
rom Mr. A. J. Butler’s edition (1885): one of the most 
useful and scholarly pieces of work lately executed in 
England. 





t **And stretching forth his hands for love of the 
| further shore.” 
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satisfaction of most Italians, and (it is to 
be hoped), on the whole, to the gain of all. 

By what poetical energies —to revert 
to our immediate subject — has the 
“Commedia” exercised this power over 
Italy, —this power, it may be truly said, 
over Europe? Dante’s appeal to his 
countrymen is through all the interests of 
their life. In his poem we find their his- 
tory as heirs of Rome, united always with 
that of his own age. Virgil’s Rhipeus, 
Cato, Trajan, in his liberal view, have 
their place among the saints of Paradise; 
we see all the leading Italians, his con- 
temporaries, the true heroes and the false, 
the scenery and cities of his “fair coun- 
try,” the fresh rising art, Cimabue and 
Giotto. And above and beyond the frame- 
work and personages of his drama the 
poet’s magic mirror repeats,. interprets, 
and intensifies all the politics of his age, 
all its morality, all its theology. Nor are 
the contents of the poem more rich and 
impressive than its art. Wild and wan- 
dering as the scenes of his pilgrimage 
may be, one strong purpose traverses 
and animates the whole. As in the four- 


teenth century, so in the nineteenth, Dante 
breathes conviction into the heart by the 
sheer force of poetry; by the austere yet 
subduing loveliness of his style; by the 


words which, in his own beautiful phrase, 
“carry their beauty with them.” * 

Thus far we have thought of poetry in 
her loftiest function, as a motive force in 
the world’s progress. This aspect of the 
Muse has been much put aside, especially 
in modern days, in favor of her more 
markedly narrative, personal, or subjective 
creations; or of criticism upon poetry as 
anart. I have hence attempted to illus- 
trate my proposition by the examples of 
Virgil and of Dante. But those whose 
assent | may have had the good fortune 
to gain will recognize that the same high 
place has been filled by others; that every 
race and country, in its turn, has, it is 
probable, found interpreters of itself to 
itself among its poets. Many such, doubt- 
less, are now dimly known or forgotten, 
hidden away in the birthnight of the race, 
—as the early age of a rising nation is 
that in which this national power of song 
has most often been felt. What the tale 
of Arthur was in ancient Wales, what the 
original Gadhelic hero-legends, of which 
a phantom likeness is left to us under the 
name of Ossian, what their influence over 
the sensitive Celtic nature may have been, 


* Convito, I., c. 8; a quotation which I owe to Dean 
Church. 
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we shall never know. But we can yet 
trace the modifying and impelling action 
of David and Isaiah over the Hebrew 
mind, of Homer over the Hellenic. In 
the same class, though not of equal mo- 
ment, we may, I think, rank the great 
romances — those of Charlemagne, of Ar- 
thur, of Percival, during the middle age 
of Europe. Their influence runs parallel 
with, but counter to, the influence of the 
early Renaissance. Nor, in later days, 
have these great forces ceased operating. 
Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Scott, 
Burns,—not to enter the debatable 
ground of our own century; do we not 
feel that these names represent 


full-welling fountain-heads of change, 


of movement, of life? Do we not feel 
that these countrymen of ours, with others 
whom we may silently add, have distinctly 
co-operated, more or less, in proportion to 
their poetic gift, in framing what one of 
them calls, “our island story ;” that they 
have largely made the minds of English- 
men, not only during their own age, but in 
ours also? 

If, however, this national motive power 
of poetry be her highest function, it is 
also her rarest. Two greatly more pop- 
ular provinces remain, which I hope to 
outline in fewer words. By far the largest 
number of poets have devoted themselves, 
— and perhaps from the earliest times, — 
on the one hand, to represent the world 
about them in the widest sense of that 
wide phrase, man above all; on the other 
hand, to putting their own _ personal 
thoughts and feelings into the music of 
verse, This is the range claimed for his 
art by Wordsworth, in that memorable 
essay which on some points, indeed, is 
justly open to the criticisms it has re: 
ceived, in Wordsworth’s own time from 
Coleridge, more recently from my own 
courteous and accomplished friendly an- 
tagonist, Mr. Courthope. But one elo- 
quent passage, describing the sphere of 
poetry, may, I think, be advantageously 
quoted ; — 


Aristotle has said that Poetry is the most 
philosophic of ali writing ; it is so; its object 
is truth, . . . not standing upon external testi- 
mony, but carried alive into the heart by pas- 
sion; Truth which is its own testimony... . 
Poetry is the image of man and nature.... 
The Poet writes under one restriction only, 
namely, the necessity of giving immediate 
pleasure to a human Being. . . . Poetry is the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge... . 
Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as 


| Shakespeare hath said of man, ¢hat he looks 
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before and after . . . he binds together by pas- 
sion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society. . . . Poetry is the first and last of all 
knowledge —it is as immortal as the heart of 
man, 


These are not rhetorical phrases; they 
express the reasoned convictions of one 
whose deep insight into the common heart 
of man and the soul of nature needs no 
praise of mine. Poetry, speaking of it in 
its higher forms, is the most vivid ex- 
pression of the most vivid thoughts and 
feelings of man. And, as by the gift that 
was in them the poets have spontaneously 
and inevitably known and felt more 
keenly, more warmly, I may say it with 
truth, more truly, than their fellows; so 
the pictures which they have left us, in 
exact proportion to their proper power in 
their art, are more lively, more informed 
with soul, nearer the heart than any oth- 
ers. Poets, when they have rightly used 


their gifts, when they have written with 
their eye on their object, as Wordsworth 
said, not on themselves, — uniting disin- 
terestedness with conviction, — poets are 
the true representative men of their cen- 
tury ; in Milton’s majestic phrase, treating 


Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 


We are considering now, let me once 
more for clearness’ sake remind yon, po- 
etry in its results, rather than its proc- 
esses ; the finished work of art, more than 
the laws which govern the artist. When 
poetry as an art is before us, will be the 
time to try to seize the limitations which 
oppose a direct treatment of history, mor- 
als, religion, or science, in verse. But if 
these conditions place history or morals 
in didactic form, — like the direct imitation 
of nature in painting, — beyond the limits 
of poetry, she gives us in compensation 
something more vital, more penetrative. 
Keeping in view still poems of imper- 
sonal, objective character; beside their 
wider, national functions, where is the 
temper of each race, the common life of 
city and country, painted more fully and 
brilliantly than in Homer or Dante? And 
with these great: names we may join that 
long series of traditionary ballads which 
every nation owns, and which are to the 
epic what the star-dust of the sky is to the 
great stars themselves. Even the most 
picturesque or brilliant of historians does 
not paint so tersely and truly, with such 
living tints, as we find in the historical 
pictures of the poets. At the best, his- 
torians only speak what the others sing. 
So again with novelists, If their narration 
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has far more wealth in detail and fulness 
than the poet can compass, they cannot 
compete with him in vivid flashes of de- 
scription or character, in the strokes 
which need no repetition. In this pecul- 
iar class of poetry, modern literature, our 
own, I think, in particular, has been fer- 
tile. I know what our debt is to the great 
romance-writers of the century. Yet in 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” in the “* Death of Sir 
John Moore,” in Wordsworth’s “ Broth- 
ers,” in Lord Tennyson’s “ Rizpah,” — to 
name a few only for example’s sake, — will 
you not agree that we have tales in their 
essence, novels in three pages instead of 
three volumes, which even a Thackeray 
could not equal, or a Scott surpass ? 

If, again, we take a lower or narrower 
level of life as the poet’s standing-ground, 
the manners and morals, frailties and fash- 
ions of the day, the tone of society, the 
current criticism on literature or art, — 
nowhere are these preserved for our pleas- 
ure with such brilliant clearness, such 
accurate lightness of touch, as by Aris- 
tophanes, Horace, Chaucer, or Pope. 
Drama stands in a peculiar region, mid- 
way between prose and verse. But when 
it is either poetry pure, as at. Athens, or 
mixed, as in the England of Elizabeth and 
James, whilst the dramatist is faithful to 
the higher traditions of his art, it yet ful- 
fils its old Aristotelian office of purifying 
the passions, whilst it brings the past or 
present before us in an enchanted world 
of its own, and adds a charm to poetry 
herself. Each century as it passes writes 
itself in light upon the mirror of the poet’s 
mind, and is fixed forever by the secret 
of his art in words livelier than the paint- 
er’s tints, more durable than the marble 
of the sculptor. 

What epic poetry does for mankind, 
what we receive from narrative, from 
satire, from the drama, I have now briefly 
sketched. All are, of course, given to us 
through the soul of the poet; rays of light 
refracted as it were and variously tinted 
by passage through his thoughts and feel- 
ings. But all these classes are alike, 
broadly speaking, in being representations 
of what is in itself external to the poet; 
they are all, to use one of the few abstract 
metaphysical terms which it is difficult to 
avoid, forms of objective poetry. This 
species, for the last hundred years or so, 
has been less fertile, and, perhaps, less 
popular, than during the former centuries 
of civilization. To take another phrase, 
we might call it synthetical poetry ; whilst 
what we are apt to prefer is largely of the 
analytical kind; personal, subjective, — 
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in a restricted sense of the word, lyrical. 
Time does not allow me here to enter into 
this point with any attempt at complete- 
ness. All I will venture now tosay is, that 
the first or objective order of poems seems 
to me the most healthy in its nature, the 
least distorted by caprice or fantasticality, 
above all, the more free from egotism; 
that suicidal, hidden canker-worm of art 
and of life. It has certainly exercised the 
widest, the most massive, influence on the 
world; the creative, as contrasted with 
the penetrative, imagination has in this 
field displayed its energies most widely. 
In support of this criticism, which I sub- 
mit with diffidence, I may quote a striking 
passage from Goethe. It occurs among 
those conversations,* fortunately recorded 
by Eckermann, in which the mitis sapen- 
dia of the poet’s old age often shines out 
with a peculiarly simple and attractive 
light. ‘ The poet deserves not the name 
while he only speaks out his few subjec- 
tive feelings; but as soon as he can ap- 
propriate to himself and express the 
world, he isa poet. ‘Then he is inexhaust- 
ible, and can be always new; while a 
subjective nature has soon talked out his 
little internal material, and is at last ruined 
by mannerism. People always talk of the 


study of the ancients; but what does that 


mean, except that it says, turn your atten- 
tion to the real world, and try to express 
it, for that is what the ancients did when 
they were alive.” “ Goethe” (Eckermann 
continues) “ arose and walked to and fro, 
while I remained seated at the table, as he 
likes to see me. He stood a moment at 
the stove, and then, like one who has re- 
flected, came to me, and with his finger 
on his lips, said, ‘1 will now tell you some- 
thing which you will often find confirmed 
in your experience. All eras in a state of 
decline and dissolution are subjective ; on 
the other hand, all progressive eras have 
an objective tendency. Our present time 
is retrograde, for it is subjective; we see 
this not merely in poetry, but also in paint- 
ing, and much besides. Every healthy 
effort, on the contrary, is directed from 
the inward to the outward world, as you 
will see in all great eras, which have been 
really in a state of progression, and all of 
an objective nature.’” 

Goethe’s criticism here is the more 
interesting and weighty because, as he 
seems to have correctly felt, his judgment 

* January 29, 1826. I quote from Mr. J. Oxen- 
ford’s excellent translation; 1850. In this book, Eck- 
ermann’s aif honesty has not concealed Goethe’s weak 

oints as a critic; yet I doubt if any of the poet’s writ- 


ings (the letters to Schiller included), give so favorable, 
so human, a view of his nature. 
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was in contradiction to his own practice 
asapoet. And those who do not accept 
his view may point with triumph to some 
amongst his own many personal, subjec- 
tive lyrics. In the lyrical region indeed, 
wherein I include the “ Faust,” and in 
this alone, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends,— may I confess it?—does the 
writer of first-rate genius strictly appear 
recognizable. With Goethe’s name, I 
may, therefore, fitly preface the brief re- 
marks with which I propose to-day to tax 
your patience upon the last great prov- 
ince of poetry remaining for notice. 

As a practical, descriptive definition, 
we might characterize the lyric as emi- 
nently the voice of passion and of impulse, 
uttering in verse, generally fervent and 
rapid, some single thought, feeling, or sit- 
uation. The poet’s art will hence be 
especially shown by the choice of a metri- 
cal structure appropriate to the subject, 
and of a subject marked by unity in its 
motive. Or, rather, to speak more truly, 
motive and metre and prevailing color 
will have presented themselves together 
to his mind as it were in a predestined 
unity. Within these general limits, the 
lyric falls under the two main heads of 
objective and subjective, impersonal and 
personal, upon which Goethe comments. 


-Of these the first is, doubtless, highest or 


largest in purpose; it is to this that we 
naturally give the great name of ode, un- 
der which the most splendid and world- 
moving lyrics by common consent would 
be grouped. But here, also, perhaps, are 
found the most ambitious failures of the 
lyric. A vast fervor of intensity, a rare 
command of his art, are demanded of the 
poet; the furnace must be seven times 
heated, which is to fuse and poetize this 
“large utterance” intounity. Hence that 
noble form of song often runs in the 
calmer current of narrative lyric, as the 
“St. Agnes ” of Keats, or the “ Ruth ” of 
Wordsworth; or, as in Gray’s exquisite 
lines, glides down into the elegiac. 

The personal or subjective lyric, I need 
hardly remark, is by far the most frequent 
form; it is also that which perhaps yields 
the most immediate pleasure and relief to 
the mind; it is especially the treasure- 
house for the memory. Within this kind 
also our two main divisions reappear. 
The lyric, whilst expressing individual 
feeling, may also represent universal feel- 
ing. The poet’s personality may be felt 
to be that of human kind. The objective 
quality may be latent in the subjective. 
I venture to ask your attention to this 
point; the distinction is one which cuts 
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very deep, and the value of lyrical poetry 
as a living power is greatly affected by it. 
I will name a few examples; taking first 
the more absolutely and purely personal 
style, — the strictly subjective lyric. 

The poem which expresses a single 
mind, which does not appeal to the com- 
mon human heart, will often spring from 
an exceptional or fantastic temperament. 
Such are many of those fanciful lyrics of 
the seventeenth century which we owe to 
writers such as Donne, Crashaw, or Love- 
lace; nor is the race extinct in our own 
time. Such poems are seldom read, but 
never read without interest. Rarely, how- 
ever, do they touch our feelings; for the 
ingenious is a foe tothe pathetic. It is 
otherwise with those poems in which some 
morbid element, some too sensitive note, 
penetrates the strain with sadness. Dur- 
ing this century, Italy has seen two sing- 
ers of this character, strangely contrasted 
with the natural gaiety of the land; her 
own son Leopardi, aad our exile Shelley. 
Upon the beauty of Shelley’s lyrics, this 
is not the time to dwell; my point here 
is, that their remoteness from ordinary 
feeling, their severance from humanity, 
set as they are to that weird melody of 
their own by the poet’s mastery over his 
art, is no small cause of the fascination 
which they hold over us: — 


Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

Were Sheliey’s lyrics not thus exception- 
ally personal, thus aloof from experience, 
—a music of despair, such as Lucretius 
might have heard in fancy as he looked 
up at the “zther studded with shining 
stars,” — 1 think we could hardly enjoy 
them. In Mr. Arnold’s beautiful phrase, 
he seems to 


Wave us away, and keep his solitude, 


at the moment when the witchery of his 
Eolian music most attracts us. 

Shelley, however, is every way alone in 
his magic. Wordsworth in his solitary 
“ Highland Reaper ” expresses the quality 
which we look for most, and find most 
frequently, in first-rate lyrics; the voice 
of humanity, the cry of the heart; our 
own experience given back to us in song; 
the commonplace of life transmuted into 
novelty and beauty; 


Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again, 


Shakespeare has been our first grand 
master in this style; some half-dozen 
songs of his, in Sappho’s phrase, * sweeter 
than the harp, more golden than gold,” 
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unite universality of feeling with lovely 
uniqueness of style beyond anything in 
the language; Milton’s too rare lyrics, 
many by Wordsworth, songs such as the 
“ Break, break,” or “ Ask me no more,” of 
our great living lyrist, often coming near 
Shakespeare’s in quality. But the field 
of the lyric is a world of beauty in itself, 
too large and too varied in its flowers that 
I should attempt to sketch it. One only 
specimen, however, I will venture to give, 
as an example of the personal lyric in its 
simplest form of perfection. It is some 


unknown lover’s song of absence. 


When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie! 


How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary! 

It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie. 


These “ slender accents of sweet verse,” 
—this little romance of a life in eight 
lines, as I have elsewhere called it, has 
to me that beauty which almost calls forth 
tears; and it is no wonder that Burns 
himself, despite two attempts, has failed 
to better it. 


This lecture began with a historical 
outline of the realm of poetry in its length 
and breadth. I have then tried, in simi- 
lar outline, to set forth poetry in its main 
results as a motive power in the world at 
large, and over the hearts of men; a 
power expressing itself by those varied 
methods of appeal, which bear the name 
of styles or classes. For the next occa- 
sion when I have the privilege of address- 
ing you, remains, I hope, poetry as an art, 
—the conditions under which she has to 
exercise this power; and, as my moral 
from the whole, the claim of poetry to be 
treated as a subject for study not less 
scholarly and scientific than the other 
great studies of Oxford. 

This is an ambitious attempt; it asks 
your kind forbearance; for a judgment 
tempered with mercy. Perhaps, indeed, 
any attempt to show what poetry really is, 
is impossible. Let me quote a few beau- 
tiful lines applicable to this point, by that 
dear and high-hearted friend whose pre- 
mature death has opened, sadly, my way 
to a chair which, 1 may indeed occupy, 
but cannot fill as Shairp filled it. Some 
here may remember the lines; though 
but scant justice, I think, was done dur- 
ing his lifetime to his own gift in poetry, 
— marked as it is everywhere by the ten 
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derness, the gallantry, the patriotism, the 
lofty aspiration and deep, fervent faith 
which were the notes of Shairp’s charac- 
ter. After all our attempts (he is saying) 
to interpret the soul of those we love, an 
element remains, and this the central, the 
most important, which is beyond our find- 
ing out: — 
We gaze on their loved faces, hear their speech, 
The heart’s most earnest utterance, — yet 
we feel 
Something beyond, nor they nor we can reach, 
Something they never can on earth reveal. 


This is the secret of the poet; this is that 
which, as one of them said, we cannot 
show, but feel only. For me, at least, 
whilst I hold this chair, it will be enough 
if I can give some true insight into the 
character and course of poetry, some aid 
towards understanding and judging; if by 
choice of specimens I can assist towards 
full initiation into the beauty of the great 
master works; above all, and without 
which all is of no avail, if I can lead some 
to true study of the poets, with love, with 
reverence, and with enthusiasm. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 


A LEGEND OF NORTH CEYLON, 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II, 
INVISIBLE, 


WHEN the ptsdri came to his senses, 
he found himself lying in the jungle. It 
was early morning; but there was suffi- 
cient light for him to distinguish the sur- 
rounding objects. He sat up and looked 
about him. At first he could not realize 
where he was; but when recollection of 
his night’s adventure flashed across his 
mind, he became instantly wide awake. 
he looked curiously and anxiously round. 
There was not the least sign of any village 
or habitation of any sort —only dense, 
pathless jungle all round. For some time 
he sat trying to recall the incidents of the 
past night. It seemed to him like a wild 
dream. He shuddered when he thought 
of it, and rising hastily, he prepared to 
leave the uncanny spot. But he could 
see no path or track of any kind. At 
length, noting the position of the sun, he 
decided that Pandiy4n must be in a cer- 
tain direction, and at once began to make 
his way through the jungle towards it. It 
was laborious and slow work forcing his 
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way through the dense undergrowth; but 
in about half an hour he struck a path 
which he recognized as leading from a 
neighboring village to Pandiydn. He had 
not gone far along this path when he met 
a man driving a. number of pack-bullocks. 
To his surprise, the leading bullock came 
straight towards him, as if it did not see 
him; and the path being narrow, he had 
to step aside into the jungle to avoid it. 

“ Hallo, brother!” he said to the man 
driving the bullocks, “where are you go- 
ing, and what have you got in the packs?” 

The man took no notice and made no 
answer, but merely shouted to his bullocks 
and passed on. The pusdri was inclined 
to be angry at the man’s supposed rude- 
ness; but thinking that perhaps he was 
deaf and had not seen him, he went on his 
way without remark. 

Presently he met a man from a neigh- 
boring village whom he knew well, coming 
along the path towards him. “Salaam, 
Arimikam !” he said as they neared each 
other; “you are about early this morn- 
ing.” 

To his great astonishment, the man 
came striding along as if he neither saw 
nor heard him; and the pusdri had to 
jump hastily aside, lest he should be 
thrown down. For a few moments he 
stared after his retreating friend, amazed 
at his extraordinary conduct; then he 
burst into a passion, and shouting after 
him loudiy, cursed him and his manners, 
But the man went quietly on without re- 
plying, or even turning his head. 

Very much surprised at what had hap- 
pened, and in an angry, disturbed frame 
of mind, the pusdri resumed his journey. 
Soon he came to the river. As he went 
down the steep descent to the water, he 
was horror-struck to see a huge wild ele- 
phant appear from behind the bushes 
overhanging the river, afew yards off, and 
come towards him. There was no way of 
escape. The banks of the river rose per- 
pendicularly on either side of him, and 
there was no time for him to scramble 
back by the way he had come. On came 
the elephant, dripping with water from its 
morning bath in the river, and lazily swing- 
ing its trunk and flapping its ears. The 
pusdri stood petrified with terror in full 
view of the animal, unable to move hand 
or foot. The elephant advanced till it 
stood directly over him. But instead of 
throwing him down and crushing him to 
death, as the pisdri momentarily expected, 
it leisurely broke off a branch from a 
bush on the bank above him and slowly 
munched it. He could feel its hot breath 
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as he crouched against the bank under 
its huge head. Suddenly it turned away, 
listened for a moment to some sound in 
the distance, and then walked slowly off 
down the river. With a feeling of intense 
relief, he watched it out of sight. It was 
evident the elephant had neither seen nor 
smelt him; but for what reason he could 
not imagine. 

Picking up his stick, which he had 
dropped in his fright, the ptsdri went 
down to the water to wade through to the 
other side; and then he discovered the 
reason of the strange behavior of the two 
men he had met, and why the elephant 
had not molested him. As he entered the 
pool, he happened to glance down, and 
instantly saw, to his intense horror, that 
his form was not reflected in it! It was 
some moments before he realized what 
had happened. He was invisible! The 
water he had drunk at the pisdsi village 
was a magic draught, and its effect had 
been to make him invisible. Long and 
earnestly did he gaze down into the water ; 
but in vain ; only the reflection of the blue 
sky and overhanging trees appeared on 
the bright face of the pool. At length, in 
an agony of alarm and distress, he waded 
through the water, without, however, caus- 
ing the faintest ripple on its surface, and 
hurried off to the village, in the hope of 


finding that his dreadful suspicion was 


not true. Close to the village he met a 
boy, the son of a neighbor, driving some 
cattle to the tank pasture; the urchin 
passed him without a word and without 
looking at him. The ptsdri groaned aloud 
and passed on. Soon he reached the vil- 
lage, and passed through, glancing about 
him with terrified anxiety, in the hope 
that some one would recognize him. But 
though several of the villagers were stand- 
ing about, not one of them took the small- 
est notice of him. He went straight to 
his own house. Just as he reached the 
gate, his daughter came out carrying a 
water-pot on her hip; she was going to 
the well for water. The ptsdri stood 
before her in an agony of fear and expec- 
tation. To his unutterable horror, she 
walked past him without the slightest sign 
of recognition. 

“Vallee, my child!” he cried, stretch- 
ing out his hands beseechingly, “do you 
not see me?” But the girl walked on 
unconcernedly. 

Just then a woman came out of a hut 
near by bound on the same errand as her- 
self. ‘ Well, child,” she exclaimed, ad- 
dressing Vallee, “what did the midliya 
say to your father?” 
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“T don’t know,” she replied; “he has 
not come back yet.” 

This answer completely dispelled the 
hope that the pusdri had clung to— that 
his daughter might yet recognize him. 
He knew now what a mighty spell was on 
him, and that he was invisible to mortal 
eyes, and had no substance or voice. 
Wringing his hands and wailing aloud, 
but inaudibly to all human ears, he fol- 
lowed the two women to the well, and lis- 
tened with agony and despair in his heart 
to their chatter and laughter. Several 
times he shouted, as he thought loudly, to 
his daughter, in the hope of making her 
hear, and also attempted to seize her by 
the arm; but she neither heard his voice 
nor felt his touch. Before entering the 
house again, on her return from the well, 
Vallee looked for some moments in the 
direction of the path to Mankdlam, in the 
hope or expectation, apparently, of seeing 
her father appear, little thinking how near 
he was to her. The pusdri entered the 
hut with her and sat down in his accus- 
tomed corner, overwhelmed by his terrible 
misfortune. 

Suddenly there was a noise in the vil- 
lage outside. Some one, in loud, excited 
tones, was relating something which 
seemed to be of startling import, from the 
loud ejaculations of surprise that followed. 
Listening intently, the puisdri heard a man 
say: “ Yes, the midliya has been mur- 
dered, and his money-box broken open 
and rifled!” 

Vallee, too, had evidently caught the 
words, for, starting up, she rushed out, 
and was followed by her father. A num- 
ber of villagers were standing under a 
tree listening toa man whom the piusdri 
recognized as an inhabitant of MAnkilam. 
He was talking rapidly and with much 
gesticulation. On catching sight of Val- 
lee, he stopped short, and with a glance 
round, asked loudly and abruptly : * Where 
is your father, child?” 

**]T don’t know,” replied the girl, noting 
with surprise the meaning looks which the 
villagers exchanged. ‘“ He went last night 
to Mankilam to see the midliya, and has 
not yet come home.” 

“The midliya has been murdered,” 
said the man gravely; “and the ptsdri’s 
knife has been found, and it is covered 
with blood!” 

Vallee instantly understood what the 
man implied. With widely opened eyes 
|and parted lips, she stood transfixed to 
|the spot. She knew too well her father’s 
‘uncontrollable temper, not to feel him 
| capable of any deed, however atrocious, 
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when his passions were roused. Yet she 
loved him fondly and sincerely, and when 
she realized the awful nature of the crime 
with which he was charged, she threw 
herself on the ground and abandoned her 
self to grief and despair, refusing the 
comfort offered her by the women stand- 
ing round, 

The villagers, meanwhile, plied the 
bringer of the news with questions. He 
related how the midliya’s little grandson 
had been present at a stormy interview 
between his grandfather and the pusdri, 
at which the latter had uttered many 
threats ; how, after the ptisdri had left the 
house, he had returned when the midliya 
was alone, and had murdered him, and 
then robbed him of all his money and 
jewels. This was proved by the finding 
of his knife covered with blood, and by 
his disappearance, he having clearly fled 
to escape the penalty of his crime. The 
ptsdri’s rage on hearing himself charged 
with such a dreadful deed was excessive. 
Boiling over with wrath, he turned about 
in the crowd, addressing one and then 
another with indignant denials and pro- 
tests. But though he shouted and raved 
and gesticulated, no one saw or heard 
him; and at length, seeing how fruitless 
his efforts to make himself heard were, he 


quieted down and waited to see what 
would be done next. 

Presently, a party of villagers, full of 
pleasant excitement and curiosity, started 
off for Mankilam, the scene of the mur- 
der, and the ptisdri decided to go with 


them. As they went along, he listened 
with grim, bitter amusement to the re- 
marks his fellow-villagers made about 
him. His unneighborly hatred of Iyan 
Elivan, his violent temper and quarrel 
some nature, were the subject of general 
condemnation. It appeared, by what they 
said, that one and all of the party had long 
foreseen what his evil passions would 
bring him to. Every man of them be- 
lieved him to be guilty of the murder, and 
there was not one to express any doubt or 
to say a good word for him. 

In such pleasant converse the party 
arrived at Mdnkdlam, and went to the 
headman’s house. It was crowded inside 
and out by an excited, curious throng. 
The pusdri made his way into the hut. 
On a bed, in the middle of it, lay the 
body of the mtdliya. A wound in the 
throat, exposed to view, showed how he 
had come by his death, and indications 
were not wanting that he had struggled 
hard for life. A number of women, rela- 
tives of the deceased, were shrieking in 
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chorus the death-wail over the corpse. In 
a corner of the hut sat a young man, a 
minor headman from a neighboring vil- 
lage, busily engaged in inquiring into all 
the circumstances of the murder. He was 
occupied in making a list, from the state- 
ments of the murdered man’s relatives, of 
the missing articles of jewellery. The 
strong box from which they had been 
stolen stood, with its lid broken, before 
him. Lying on the floor beside him was 
a knife, which the ptsdri immediately rec- 
ognized as his own, though how it got 
there and came to be covered with blood, 
was more than he could guess. As he 
listened to the questions of the headman 
and heard the remarks of the bystanders, 
the ptsdri began to feel a kind of grim 
satisfaction in the fact of his being invis- 
ible, so black seemed the case against 
him. He could not but feel that the evi- 
dence produced more than justified them 
all in believing him to be the murderer. 

As he moved invisibly about the hut, 
he suddenly caught sight of his enemy 
Iyan Elivan entering the door. Iyan was 
accompanied by his younger brother Va- 
lan, Vallee’s lover, a tall, well-made young 
man, with handsome, pleasant features, 
The two men were very unlike each other 
in every way—in features, expression, 
and manner, and no stranger would have 
thought them to be brothers. On catch- 
ing sight of lyan, the pisdri moved close 
to him and watched him keenly. He had 
a nervous, downcast air, very different 
from his usual hard, bold expression. He 
looked furtively and quickly round, and 
the pusdri noticed a peculiar expression 
pass over his face as he glanced at the 
corpse and then hurriedly averted his 
eyes. A thought, a suspicion, suddenly 
rushed into the ptsdri’s mind. There 
stood the murderer! It was lyan Eldvan 
who had taken the midliya’s life; and he 
had used his enemy’s knife, of which he 
had in some way got possession, in order 
to cast the suspicion on him. As the 
thought struck him, the ptsdri stepped 
fiercely forward to seize and denounce 
him; then he recollected his strange posi- 
tion, and with a strong effort, restrained 
himself. For some moments he stood 
glaring malevolently but invisibly at his 
enemy. 

“This is an awful thing, Iyan,” re- 
marked a man standing by. 

“ Ay,” he responded in a gruff, harsh 
voice. “I feltsure that mad fool Raman 
Ummiyan would do this. I met him yes- 
terday on his way here, and heard him 
swear he would have the miidliya’s life.” 
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On hearing this lie, the ptsdri’s rage 
boiled over, but he could do nothing but 
utter inaudible curses and threats. He 
soon tired, however, of his useless rav- 
ings, and calmed down once more. Iyan 
did not remain long in the house ; he went 
to the headman, who took down his state- 
ment, to which he swore, adding many 
cunning and malicious embellishments, 
which made the lie seem very like truth. 
As he left the hut accompanied by his 
brother, the ptsdri followed them. The 
brothers separated in the village, and Iyan 
started for Pandiydn with his unseen en- 
emy behind him. The ptsdri could not 
rid himself of the feeling that he was still 
visible, and so followed at some distance. 
Iyan walked fast, glancing over his shoul- 
der from time to time and muttering as he 
went. 

The ptsdri followed his enemy about 
allday. lIyan did but little work of any 
kind, but sat moody and restless in his 
hut all the afternoon, only going occasion- 
ally to the door and glancing anxiously 
around. He was alone in the hut, as he 
was a widower and had no children, while 
Valan, who lived with him, was absent at 
Mankilam. Late in the afternoon he be- 
gan to make preparations for cooking the 
evening meal,-but in a very preoccupied, 
desultory manner. When it grew dusk, 


he suddenly stopped, went to the door, 
and looked out to see if he was being 
watched; and seeing he was not, slipped 
out, through the fence, into the jungle at 


the back of his hut. The pusdri followed 
him. lIyan pushed his way through the 
dense undergrowth for some distance till 
he came to a huge hollow tree that had 
been blasted by lightning; here he stopped 
for a few minutes in a listening attitude. 
Hearing nothing to alarm him, he fell on 
his knees and thrust his arm into a hole 
under the roots and drew out something 
tied up in a cloth. The pusdri saw his 
enemy open the bundle, and then his sus- 
picion that he was the murderer of the 
headman was fully confirmed, for it was 
full of jewellery and rupees. For some 
minutes lyan remained gloating over his 
ill-gotten wealth, counting the money and 
fingering the jewels. Once he started, 
and a look of terror passed over his face. 
He had beard a rustle overhead; but it 
was only caused by a small monkey in the 
tree above, which was watching his move- 
ments with intense curiosity. At length 
Iyan tied up his booty and replaced it in 
the hollow tree, and then sneaked back to 
his hut. unseen by any one but his invisi- 
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Valan returned home, and the two men 
cooked and ate their evening meal almost 
in silence. After watching them for some 
time, the pus4ri went off to his own house. 

He found Vallee lying moaning in a 
corner utterly prostrated by the heavy 
blow that had fallen on her. A kind- 
hearted woman of the village had brought 
her some food, as she had not cooked 
anything for herself; but the weeping girl 
refused to eat, and Jay moaning and sob- 
bing as if her heart was breaking. The 
pusdri longed to be able to speak to her 
and assure her of his innocence ; but made 
no attempt to do so, knowing how useless 
it would be. At length the woman went 
away, and the ptsdri sat fora long time 
watching with an aching heart his sor- 
rowing, unhappy daughter. At last, ex- 
hausted by her weeping and grief, Vallee 
fell asleep. Seeing this, he rose, and 
went out into the village. It was now 
quite dark, and nearly every one had re- 
tired to rest. He wandered aimlessly 
about till he found himself before the little 
temple on the dam of the tank. All was 
dark within save where a faint light shone 
through a hole in the roof on to the hide- 
ous little idol. He entered the temple 
and stood before the shrine. Long and 
earnestly did he pray to the god to deliver 
him from the spell that had been cast 
on him, and many were the promises 
and vows he made should his prayer be 
granted. Then he began to dance before 
the idol, chanting sacred manthras or 
hymns. All night long did the ptsdri 
remain in the temple, sometimes offering 
puja, sometimes praying, and at other 
times dancing wildly before the shrine. 
But the little stone god stood black and 
silent in its niche, and no answer came to 
the pusdri’s passionate prayers. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
HOME RULE. 
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THE problem which Parliament has 
been suddenly called upon to discuss and 
to solve, at the instance of its most expe- 
rienced statesman — namely, the framing 
of an autonomous government for Ireland, 
without impairing the unity and strength 
of the central government of the empire 
— difficult and momentous as it is, is 
scarcely more so than what has been fre- 
quently presented to statesmen in other 
countries and has been solved by them. 


ble enemy. Soon afterwards, his brother | The cases therefore where it has been 
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found necessary to grant autonomous in- 
stitutions to dependent kingdoms or prov- 
inces, for the purpose of giving content 
by assuaging historical, national, ethno- 
graphical, or geographical conditions, op- 
posed to a more complete union, are 
full of instruction for those who are pre- 
pared on principle, or on the ground of 
expediency, to make concessions to Irish 
opinion. 

In the many constitutional changes of 
the last hundred years, we can recognize 
two distinct movements leading to results 
not dissimilar in kind. The one is a cen- 
tripetal movement — the union of States 
previously independent of one another, 
but with more or less of common race, 
language, and interests. Their union has 
for the most part been effected on the 
federal principle; the States or provinces 
have retained to a large extent their au- 
tonomy, legislative and administrative, but 
have combined together on equal terms 
for certain definite common purposes, for 
defence or for commercial or administra- 
tive objects. The other is a centrifugal 
movement, where the centralization of the 
previous century under despotic rule had 
been found irksome and intolerable, and 
it was necessary to make large concessions 
in the direction of autonomy, in order to 
cause content and to prevent rebellion 
and secession. The movement towards 
decentralization has doubtless been in a 
great measure due to the advance of de- 
mocracy, and to the awakening of national 
aspirations with which it was accompanied. 
The centralization of various distinct com- 
munities could only be maintained by a 
rigorous despotism ; democracy weakened 
the central power and gave opportunity to 
the dependent provinces to reassert their 
national claims. In a similar manner, 
where the main movement has been to- 
wards union and greater centralization, 
the tendency has been controlled by de- 
mocracy; it was felt wiser and safer to 
leave many of the powers of government, 
administrative and legislative, to be exer- 
cised by the local authorities, and to con- 
cede to the new central authority only so 
much of the functions of government as 
were absolutely necessary for the common 
safety or common utility. We may, then, 
I think, deduce from the general principles 
of democracy, and we may verify our con- 
clusion by examination of the many cases 
now before us, that democracy is safest 
and most easily regulated, when its powers 
are broken up and divided between many 
centres of local government, and where 
as little as is consistent with safety and 
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public utility, is reserved for the central 
authority which controls or combines the 
whole. 

As the result of the changes in these 
two directions in Europe and America we 
find every form of union of States, and 
every degree of variation between the 
relations of the central authority of an 
empire or state and its dependent States 
or provinces, which can well be conceived, 
and we have no lack of precedents for pro- 
cedure in such matters, or of illustrations 
and examples, from which to make choice 
in the changes we may propose to make 
in the constitution of Ireland. 

Beginning with those States or depen- 
dencies where the union is of the loosest 
kind, we have the case of Sweden and 
Norway, united under the same sovereign, 
but where the union is otherwise nominal 
only, where there is complete autonomy 
for both in every respect, and where even 
the army and navy and the system of tax- 
ation are entirely separate and distinct. 
Even this slender bond of union does not 
appear to work badly; it secures peace 
and harmony between two kindred na- 
tions; it combines them together for pur- 
poses of defence against possible enemies. 
Again, we have the union of Finland and 
Russia and of Luxemburg and Holland. 
The former is one of considerable interest, 
for while the superior power is under a 
system of pure and unrestrained des- 
potism, Finland has a liberal constitution 
with representative institutions; it has 
administrative autonomy superintended 
by a Russian governor; its recruits are 
enlisted for separate Finnish regiments pf 
the Russian army. On the other hand, it 
has no foreign or commercial policy dis- 
tinct from that of its pre-eminent superior 
power. 

Under the same head may be treated 
the relations of Austria to Hungary (which 
I shall refer to again later), and those of 
Great Britain to her numerous Anglo- 
Saxon colonies. Within the present cen- 
tury free constitutions have been granted 
to all of these colonies. They have now 
complete autonomy as regards all internal 
affairs, including even the right to levy 
customs duties on the manufactures of the 
mother country. On the other hand, they 
have no representation in the imperial 
legislature and no voice in the determina- 
tion of foreign or other imperial questions. 
They contribute nothing to the mainte- 
nance of the forces necessary for the gen- 
eral support and defence of the empire; 
and it is only recently that some of them 
have undertaken to a small extent the 
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cost of their own defence. Much has re- 
cently been written of federation of the 
empire; its advocates, however, have not 
yet agreed in defining the common objects 
which any central representative body 
would undertake. Whether the relations 
of these colonies to Great Britain would 
stand the strain and friction of a serious 
European war, in which the former may 
have no reai interest or concern, is yet to 
be tested, and it is to be hoped the test 
will long be deferred. . 

Turning, then, from these examples of 
union, where the main if not the only con- 
necting link is the sovereign, and where 
autonomy of the fullest kind is reserved, 
we come to the other and far more numer- 
ous class of cases based more or less on 
the federal principle. The most impor- 
tant of these is that of the United States 
of America, the details of whose Constitu- 
tion are so well known that it is scarcely 
necessary to refer to them. The main 
principle of the Union was the mainte- 
nance of the separate existence of the 
States, which had previously been distinct 
political communities dependent on the 
English crown. The founders of the 
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Union proposed to delegate so much of 
the sovereign powers of these separate 
States toa central authority as were neces- 
sary for the common safety and for other 


definite purposes then agreed upon; but 
whatever was not expressly thus delegated 
by the Constitution was reserved for the 
States. For the interpretation of this 
written Constitution it was necessary to 
provide a Supreme Court of law, indepen- 
dent of the Legislatures and of the civil au- 
thorities of the Union and of the separate 
States. No reversal of the decision of 
this court is possible by the Legislature, 
and no amendments can be made in the 
Constitution except in the manner pointed 
out by the Articles of Union; namely, by 
a majority of two-thirds of Congress, and 
of three-fourths of the State Legislatures. 
One of the most important provisions of 
the Constitution is that which declares 
that any law passed by a separate State 
impairing the obligation of contracts is 
null and void. 

Closely analogous to the American Fed- 
eral Constitution is that which was in 1867 
freely conceded to our Canadian depen- 
dencies, differing, however, in some most 
important respects. It should be noted, 
especially in view of the course we may 
find it necessary to take with Ireland, that 
the confederation of these provinces par- 
took both of the centrifugal and of the 
centripetal movement. Upper and Lower 
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Canada had been united together under 
one government and one legislature in 
1840, upon terms of equality of the two 
provinces; that is, in spite of the great 
and constantly growing superiority of 
Upper Canada in population, wealth, and 
intelligence, it was to have equal repre- 
sentation only with Lower Canada io the 
united legislature. This yoking together 
of two communities so unequal, and with 
many distinct institutions and laws, led 
inevitably to grave difficulties. Upper 
Canada pressed continually more and more 
for a share of representation in proportion 
to its population. This was bitterly op- 
posed by Lower Canada, fearful lest its 
separate institutions should be attacked 
and destroyed if a greater share of power 
were given to its partner. 

The condition is well described by Sir 
John Macdonald in his able speech on 
moving the resolutions for confederation 
in the Legislative Assembly of Canada in 
1865; a speech which is well worthy of 
attention by those who regard with con- 
cern the present relations of England and 
Ireland. 


Men of all parties [he said] and all shades 
of politics became alarmed at the aspect of 
affairs, They found that such was the danger 
of impending anarchy in consequence of the 
irreconcilable differences of opinion between 
Upper and Lower Canada, that unless some 
solution of the difficulty was arrived at we 
should suffer under a succession of weak Gov- 
ernments — weak in numerical support, weak 
in tone, weak in power of doing good. All 
were alarmed at this state of things. We had 
election after election; we had ministry after 
ministry, with the same result. Parties were 
so equally balanced that the vote of one mem- 
ber might decide the fate of the administra- 
tion and the course of legislation for a year or 
a series of years. None were more impressed 
by this momentous state of affairs, and the 
grave apprehensions that existed of a state of 
anarchy, destroying our credit, destroying our 
prosperity, destroying our progress, than were 
the members of this House, and the leading 
statesmen of both sides seemed to have come 
to the common conclusion that some step must 
be taken to relieve the country from the dead- 
lock and impending anarchy that hung over 
them. 


To find an issue out of this deadlock, it 
was determined by the leading men of 
both parties in Canada to invite a union 
of the other colonies, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, upon the principle of a 
federation. Sir John Macdonald stated 
that “it was the policy of his government, 
if they could not succeed in forming a 
union with the other provinces, to attempt 
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to free the country from the deadlock in 
which they were placed in Upper and 
Lower Canada in consequence of the dif- 
ference of opinion between the two sec- 
tions, by having a severance to a certain 
extent of the union between the two prov- 
inces and the substitution of a federal 
union between them.” This, however, 
became unnecessary when it was found 
that the maritime provinces were prepared 
tounite. The question then arose whether 
such union should be a legislative or com- 
plete one, or a federal one. Sir John 
Macdonald stated his own personal pref- 
erence for a legislative union —that one 
government and one Parliament legislat- 
ing for the whole of the people of Brit- 
ish North America would be the best, 
the cheapest, the most vigorous, and the 
strongest system. But on looking at the 
subject in conference with the other prov- 
inces, they found that such a system was 
impracticable. 

It would not meet with the assent of 
Lower Canada, because they felt “ that in 
their peculiar position — being in a mi- 
nority, with a different language, nation- 
ality, and religion from the majority — in 
case of a junction with the other prov- 
inces, their institutions and their laws 
might be assailed, and their ancestral 


associations, on which they prided them- 


selves, attacked and prejudiced.” There 
was also as great a disinclination on the 
part of the maritime provinces to lose 
their individuality as separate political 
organizations. Accordingly it was de- 
cided to proceed on the basis of a federal 
union. Sir John Macdonald pointed out 
that although they had nominally a legis- 
lative union in Canada, yet as a matter of 
fact they had a federal union; that in 
matters affecting Upper Canada solely, 
members for that section claimed and 
generally exercised the right of exclusive 
legislation; while members from Lower 
Canada legislated on matters affecting 
only their own section. In this respect, 
he said, the relations of England and 
Scotland were very similar, for the Act of 
Union between them provided that the 
law of Scotland could not be altered ex- 
cept for the manifest advantage of Scot- 
land; and the stipulation had been held 
to be so obligatory on the legislature of 
Great Britain, that no measure affecting 
the law of Scotland is passed unless it 
receives the sanction of a majority of the 
Scottish members in Parliament. 

The scheme of constitution adopted by 
the premier of Canada was based, then, 
on the federal principle. It bore on its 
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face the marks of a compromise. There 
was much mutual concession. It was 
framed largely on the model of the United 
States Constitution, but differed in some 
very important respects. 

The constitutional relation of the prov- 
ince to the central government of Canada 
is the reverse of that of the American 
States to the Union. The Canadian 
statesmen avoided what they considered 
the errors into which the framers of the 
American Constitution had fallen. In- 
stead of defining strictly the powers and 
functions of the central government, and 
reserving all others to the separate States, 
the Canadian constitution defines and lim- 
its the powers of the provincial govern- 
ments, and reserves all others for the 
central Dominion government, so as to 
make it impossible for any local Parlia- 
ment to interfere with the central power 
io a manner detrimental to the interests 
of the whole. The interpretation of the 
provisions giving power to the provincial 
governments rests necessarily with the 
courts of law, from which there is an ap- 
peal to the Privy Council of England. 

In the American Union, the separate 
States elect their own governors, in whom 
is vested ail administrative power and 
authority not reserved to the president of 
the Union, the maintenance of order, the 
control of the police. In the Canadian 
Dominion, the governors of provinces are 
nominated by the central government for 
five years, a provision which was intended 
to establish connection of authority be- 
tween the central power and the different 
provinces. : 

A most important provision of the Ca- 
nadian Constitution is that which reserves 
a veto to the Dominion government in 
respect of legislation of the local Parlia- 
ments. This power is not reserved to 
the president or government of the United 
States in respect of State legislation. 
The State governor has the right to veto 
the legislation of the State; but he derives 
his authority from the same electors of 
the State as do the State Legislatures; 
and the only effective power over State 
legislation is the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, and then only in respect of matters 
where legislation is unconstitutional. On 
the other hand, there is no such provision 
in the Canadian Constitution as that for- 
bidding interference with contracts. The 
veto of the central government is appar- 
ently a substitute for it. 

Among the subjects reserved for the 
provincial legislatures are: direct taxation 
within the limits of the province, loans on 
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the credit of the province, administration 
of public lands belonging to the province, 
prisons, hospitals, licensing laws, munici- 
pal institutions within the provinces, local 
works, marriage laws, property and civil 
rights, the administration of justice, the 
organization of courts of law with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, the infliction of 
penalties for the purpose of compelling 
the execution of provincial laws, and gen- 
erally all matters of a purely local and pri- 
vate nature. Education is also confided 
to the local legislatures. Apparently, the 
claims of minorities to schools of a de- 
nominational kind were the cause of great 
difficulty; and the Constitution accord- 
ingly contains a compromise on this point, 
to the effect that nothing shall prejudice 
any right or privilege confirmed pending 
the Union by the laws to any particular 
class of persons for denominational 
schools, and further, that all privileges 
given in Upper Canada to separate 
schools and Cathulic schools shall be ex- 
tended to the Protestants and Catholics 
in the province of Quebec. Everything 
not thus specified is reserved for the cen- 
tral government — including public debt 
and customs, posta! service, the militia, 
trade and navigation, fisheries, currency, 
patents, copyright, etc. etc. 
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The local legislatures were not consti- 
tuted on the same model in all the prov- 


inces. In Upper Canada, one assembly 
only was established, consisting of eighty- 
two members. In Quebec two chambers 
were instituted: a Legislative Council or 
upper house, consisting of twenty-four 
members, to be nominated by the lieuten- 
ant governor for life; and a lower house 
or Legislative Assembly, to consist of 
sixty-five members. 

It is not necessary to describe further 
this Constitution. It derivesits authority 
from the imperial Parliament, to which 
whatever powers are not expressly con- 
ceded are reserved. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the Constitution has been 
an eminent success. The deadlock which 
existed Letween Upper and Lower Can- 
ada, which was the main cause of the 
movement in favor of federation, has been 
completely removed. The separate na- 
tional and historical traditions of the 
French population of Lower Canada have 
been conciliated by the concession of au- 
tonomy within limits which include what- 
ever they value most in their separate in- 
stitutions; while the central government 
has most important functions, and is not 
wanting in control over the provinces. 

Reverting to Europe, the chief exem- 
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plar of federal union is that of the Ger- 
man empire, constituted in 1871, immedi- 
ately after the great military defeat of 
France. By this Constitution the various 
Germanic States, twenty-seven in number, 
formerly forming part of the very weak 
and loosely connected Confederation, 
where there was no central authority and 
no real power or control, were united to- 
gether in a federal system under the pres- 
idency of the king of Prussia, as emperor. 
The emperor represents the federation in 
all its international relations, has alone 
the power of declaring war and of making 
alliances and other conventions with for- 
eign States, and of accrediting and receiv- 
ing diplomatic envoys. The legislative 
power of the empire is exercised by a 
Federal Council, consisting of fifty-eight 
members, nominated in a fixed proportion 
by the different States, Prussia, including 
Hanover, Hesse, and Holstein, having 
seventeen members; and by the Reichs- 
tag, consisting of three hundred and 
ninety-seven members, elected by univer- 
sal suffrage. The administrative powers 
of the empire are vested in the Federal 
Council, which is divided into seven per- 
manent commissions for this purpose, 
dealing with the various subjects reserved 
for it: namely, the army, navy, customs, 
commerce, railways, postal and telegraph 
service, justice, etc. There is, however, 
nothing in the nature of ministerial re- 
sponsibility to the Reichstag. Cabinet 
government such as we have is unknown. 
The Federal Council is practically under 
the control of the king of Prussia, and 
his personal will, guided by Prince Bis- 
marck, is the guiding spirit of the federa- 
tion. 

It will be seen that the various States 
— whose autonomy is preserved for many. 
important purposes, and whose separate 
courts and representative institutions are 
retained —are reduced to the position of 
members of a federation, not dissimilar to 
that of the United States of America. 
Their reserved powers are not more im- 
portant than those of the separate States 
of the Union; while the emperor may be 
properly described as occupying a position 
not different from that of the president of 
the United States, save that his position 
is. permanent and hereditary, in lieu of 
being elected every four years. 

Prussia, it will be seen, largely predom- 
inates in the empire. It is many times 
larger than any of the other States. It is 
composed itself of many disjecta membra 
of the old Germanic Confederation, hav- 
ing formerly a separate existence, with the 
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addition of provinces obtained by conquest 
or fraud, such as Silesia, Posen, and Hol- 
stein. It has found it necessary to con- 
cede local representative institutions to 
these provinces; to the Rhine provinces, 
to Westphalia, to Hanover, and to others. 
No such local institutions, however, have 
been accorded to the Polish province of 
Posen. The Poles are represented in the 
Prussian Landtag, where in the popular 
chamber their members form a discordant 
element, not dissimilar, in their spirit of 
hostility to the Prussian government, to 
the Irish Nationalist members in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons. The power of 
the Prussian government over its Polish 
province, and its methods of dealing with 
a dependent nationality, are best evi- 
denced by its recent measures, banishing 
from the territory many thousands of Poles 
who were not actually natives of the prov- 
ince, and replacing them by Germans who 
are under the obligation to intermarry only 
with people of their own race. Since the 
plantation of Ulster, there has been noth- 
ing in Europe to which such action can 
be compared. 

The position of Alsace and Lorraine is 
a somewhat peculiar one. Since their 


conquest from France they have formed a 
part of the German Empire, and are rep- 


resented in the Reichstag, but not in 
the Federal Council. The government, 
administrative and legislative, of this 
province was committed to the emperor, 
controlled, however, in respect of matters 
reserved by the constitution of the em- 
pire, by the Federal Council. In 1877 
and 1879 an attempt was made to give 
something of autonomy to the province. 
The emperor was empowered to delegate 
his authority toa governor. A local Coun- 
cil of State was instituted, consisting of 
certain State functionaries, and of eight or 
ten other members, three of whom are 
elected by the delegates of the province, 
and the others nominated by the emperor. 
The delegation, consisting of fifty-eight 
members elected by the people, is limited 
to the right of suggesting legislation for 
the province which does not infringe on 
the powers of the Federal Council, and of 
forwarding to the ministers any petitions 
which may be addressed to it. A certain 
advance has therefore been made to auton- 
omy, which, considering the hostile atti- 
tude of its population to Germany, is 
significant. The position of the province 
seems to be not dissimilar to that of Ire- 
land before 1782. 

When we turn to Austria we find the 
same practical results arrived at from a 
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different starting-point. The movement 
of the present century has been of a cen- 
trifugal character. The Austro-Hungarian 
empire consists, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, of the most varied and hetero- 
geneous collection of nationalities and 
populations, of different races, religions, 
habits, and traditions, which could possi- 
bly be gathered together. This composite 
empire, held together so long by force, 
was aggregated not so much by conquest 
as by the fortunate alliances of the Haps- 
burg family and by skilful diplomacy. 
The titles of the emperor indicate the 
many sources of his sovereignty. He is 
king of Hungary, and as such king of 
Croatia and Transylvania; he is king of 
Bohemia, Dalmatia, and Galicia; arch- 
duke of Austria and Cracow; duke of 
Styria, Silesia, Carinthia, Saltzburg, and 
Bukowine; margrave of Moravia and Is- 
tria; count of the Tyrol, Gortz, and Gra- 
devia; and each of these titles represents 
some merged or suppressed State formerly 
independent, and with separate traditions, 
and often of distinct race. 

The natural impulse of a power thus 
constituted and held together by military 
force, controlled and guided by a domi- 
nant race such as the Germans, was to- 
wards despotism and centralization. The 
various Component parts ‘of the empire 
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‘had, previous to their incorporation, sepa- 


rate and generally national administra- 
tions, and distinctive laws. Where the 
union was effected by conquest the sepa- 
rate administration was naturally incom- 
patible with the new condition. In all, 
the separate institutions were discouraged, 
and were allowed to fall into decay; and 
every effort was made by the central 
power, mith the best of motives, to assim- 
ilate the laws of the various provinces, to 
centralize powers, and to suppress national 
and indigenous institutions, which were 
held to be opposed to the existence and 
safety of the empire. This method was 
only in accord with the tendencies which 
everywhere existed in Europe at the time, 
and for which the example had been set 
by the centralizing policy through cen- 
turies of the French monarchy. The em- 
press Maria Theresa and Joseph the 
Second pursued these objects with great 
activity. The Austrian statesmen hoped 
to force the union of their dependent 
Czechs, Sclovaks, Ruthenes, Poles, Mag- 
yars, Croats, Roumanians, and Italians, in 
the same manner as the French had done 
in the case of Normans, Bretons, Burgun- 
dians, and Provengals. 

From the union of Hungary with Aus- 
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tria, in 1526, a continuous effort was made 
to reduce the former to the position of a 
mere province of the empire. The Hun- 
garian Constitution was one of the most 
ancient in Europe, dating back from 1222, 
six years later only than the Magna 
Charta of England. In support of this 
constitution and of their national institu- 
tions the Hungarians opposed a stubborn 
resistance, which in 1848 broke out into 
open rebeilion against the empire. 

This, with the aid of Russia, was put 
down, and for twenty years Hungary was 
subjected to the despotic rule sof Austria. 
In 1860 it was attempted by the emperor 
to carry constitutional reforms for the 
whole empire, and to preserve its admin- 
istrative and legislative integrity, by con- 
ceding to it one representative assembly, 
in which all the component parts of the 
empire should be represented. Hungary 
refused this concession and declined to 
send its representatives to this imperial 
Diet. Other parts of the empire followed 
this example, and the emperor was at last 
compelled to abandon the attempt at unifi- 
cation of his various States, and finally 
conceded to Hungary the utmost of its 
demands, and established what is known 
as the dualism of the empire. For Hun- 
gary this change involved a restitution of 
its ancient constitution — the re-establish- 


ment of its autonomy as a kingdom, united 


to Austria only by the sovereign. Its 
laws and administration are entirely dis- 
tinct. Its system of taxation is a separate 
one. Certain specified objects, however, 
of an imperial character, such as the army, 
navy, foreign affairs, and finance, are with- 
drawn from the consideration of both the 
Austrian and Hungarian Diets, and are 
submitted to delegations of both of these 
bodies, each of which consists of sixty 
members, and which sit separately, meet- 
ing together only for the purpose of voting 
and not of discussion, when they find it 
impossible to come to previous agree- 
ment. There is, therefore,,absolute equal- 
ity between Hungary and Austria, in spite 
of their unequal population and wealth. 
The delegations have no power of voting 
money, and every important act of the 
empire is consequently dependent on the 
joint action and agreement of the two 
kingdoms. Such an arrangement differs 
from any other known constitution. It 
has inherent weakness, which must at 
some critical time show itself and lead 
perhaps to disaster. It is obvious that 
such a relation cannot be a model for any 
other power, least of all for countries so 
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unequal in population and strength as 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

More reason is there to draw analogy 
and experience from the relations of Aus- 
tria proper and her dependent provinces 
in the Cisleithan empire, and of Hungary 
and her dependencies. The fifteen differ- 
ent provinces of Austria, each of them 
representing some ancient State with his- 
toric traditions, and often different race, 
have been accorded since 1861 provincial 
representative institutions of a wide char- 
acter. The principal of these are Bohe- 
mia with a population of 5,560,000, Galicia 
5.958,000, lower Austria 2,300,000, Mora- 
via 2,150,000, Styria 912,000, upper Aus- 
tria 750,000. It will be observed that 
these provinces are of very unequal size 
and importance. They are not formed 
on the principle of equal areas for admin- 
istrative convenience, but have followed 
ancient landmarks. 

The Landtags of these provinces are 
composed partly of members nominated 
from the class of large proprietors and of 
Catholic archbishops and bishops, and 
partly of elected members. 

There can be no doubt that these local 
assemblies have done much to give con- 
tentment to the people and to appease 
their national sentiments. In some parts, 
and especially in Bohemia, there is agita- 
tion for the concession of greater auton- 
omy. Itis interesting, however, to com- 
pare the condition of Austrian Poland 
(Galicia), with this amount of local repre- 
sentation based on nationality, with that 
of Prussian Poland, where no local insti- 
tutions are tolerated, and where an excep- 
tion is made against that province as 
compared with other Prussian provinces. 
Galicia, while retaining some national as- 
pirations, is fairly content and is loyal to 
the Austrian rule, while Posen is thor- 
oughly disaffected to its Prussian masters. 

More interesting still and more worthy 
of attention is the constitution which has 
been conceded by Hungary to its Slav 
dependency Croatia; and especially inter- 
esting is it as the most recent experiment 
in this direction, and as the work of one 
of the greatest of modern statesmen, 
namely Dedk. Croatia bears to Huagary 
about the same relative proportions as 
Ireland to England, its population being 
two millions, while that of Hungary is 
fifteen millions. It was from very ancient 
times united to Hungary under the crown 
of St. Stephen, but as a separate kingdom 
with complete autonomy. In the central- 





izing tendencies of the Austrian and 
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Hungarian rulers every effort was made 
to merge its national existence, sometimes 
in that of Hungary and sometimes in that 
of the Austrian empire. So bitter was 
the feeling of its people against Hungary 
on this score that in the Hungarian rebel- 
lion of 1848, they joined with the Austri- 
ans against the Hungarians, and marched 
an army to Pesth. They gained !ittle by 
this action, for the Austrians as little 
respected their autonomy as had the Hun- 
garians, and for twenty years they were 
governed despotically from Vienna, with- 
out regard to their local liberties and 
ancient rights. When in 1867 a settle- 
ment was made between Austria and Hun- 
gary, it was recognized by the former that 
Croatia was a dependency of Hungary; 
and Dedk and the statesmen who had 
achieved the practical independence of 
their own country were prepared to make 
large concessions to Croatia. A consti- 
tution conceding autonomy was given to 
Croatia and was legalized by the Hunga- 
rian and Croatian Diets—one which is 
well worthy of study with a view to the 
Irish question. The constitution takes 
the form of an agreement or compromise 
between the people of the two countries. 

It provides that the common affairs of 
Hungary and Croatia shall be managed 
by the Hungarian Diet, to which the Cro- 
atian Diets shall send a delegation of 
thirteen members to the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, and forty deputies to the Chamber 
of Deputies. Croatia is provided with a 
separate Diet for local affairs. As the 
Hungarian Diet deals not only with the 
common affairs of the two kingdoms, but 
also with the separate internal affairs of 
Hungary, it is provided that the common 
affairs shall as far as possible be treated 
before and after all others ; and that in all 
Cases arrangement shall be made that the 
deputies of Croatia shall have an interval 
of three months in which to deal with their 
internal affairs within their own separate 
Diet at Agram. The common affairs are 
defined as including among other things 
legislation relative to recruiting the army, 
the system of defence and military ser- 
vice, and all the measures necessary for 
the disposition of troops, the general 
organization of taxes, the vote of taxes 
direct and indirect, loans, public lands, mo- 
nopolies, royalties, and generally all that 
attaches to financial affairs common to the 
two countries, the monetary system, trea- 
ties of commerce, banks and credit, 
weights and measures, posts, telegraphs, 
railways. With respect to the revenues 
of the province, it is provided 
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That, as the total of the ordinary revenue of 
Croatia would not cover'its share of common 
expenses without devoting the greater part of 
the sums necessary to its interior administra- 
tion, Hungary, in consideration of the renewal 
of fraternal relations whith have-existed for 
centuries between her and Croatia, consents 
voluntarily that a certain portion of the reve- 
nues of Croatia, which shall be determined 
from time to time by common accord, shall be 
reserved for the internal expenses of the 
country, and that the residue shall be devoted 
to the common expenses. The portion of the 
revenues of Croatia to be appropriated to the 
expense of internal affairs is fixed at 45 per 
cent. If the 55 per cent. exceeds the demands, 
the surplus shall be to the profit of Croatia, 
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With respect to the internal affairs of 
Croatia it is provided that “its autonomy 
extends, as well from the point of view of 
legislation as of government, to all that 
concerns interior administration, religion, 
education and justice, including proced- 
ure,” 

At the head of the autonomous govern- 
mentis the ban, nominated by the king 
on the recommendation of the Hungarian 
prime minister. The Diet is composed 
partly of deputies and partly of ecclesias- 
tical functionaries and hereditary barons, 
By act of the Croatian Diet the adminis- 
tration is divided into three departments, 
(1) for home affairs, (2) for religion and 
education, (3) for justice. The heads of 
these are appointed by the ban. It is 
also provided by the principal Constitu- 
tion, that to represent the interests of 
Croatia there shal] be nominated at the 
central government at Buda Pesth a spe- 
cial minister for Croatia without portfolio, 
and that this minister shall be a member 
of the common council of ministers, with 
deliberative voice and responsibility to the 
common Diet. He is to act as interme- 
diary between the king and the national 
government of Croatia. Another impor- 
tant provision is that 


The central Government will make efforts to 
act in accord with the Government of Croatia; 
but as it is responsible for its acts to the com- 
mon Diet, where Croatia is also represented, 
the national Government and the municipali- 
ties of Croatia must lend their assistance to 
the execution of its decisions, or even execute 
them directly whenever the central Govern- 
ment has no agent. 


It is guaranteed to Croatia that the cen- 
tral government will name national Croats 
to the Slavo-Croat sections of the central 
administration, and to the posts in the 
government of this country. For all the 
objects which are not reserved by virtue 
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of the present compromise to the common 
Diet or to the central government Croatia 
shall enjoy, both in respect of legislative 
and executive power, complete autonomy. 
Croatia is permitted, within its limits for 
its own affairs, to use its national colors 
and arms, surmounting, however, the arms 
with the crown of St. Stephen. Finally 
it is provided that 


his compromise, after receiving the sov- 
ereign sanction, shall be inserted among the 
particular laws of Hungary. and Croatia as a 
common fundamental law. This compromise 
cannot be the subject of special legislation of 
either contracting party, and no modification 
of it can be made without following the method 
employed for concluding it, and with the agree- 
ment of all the powers concerned, 


The weak point of these arrangements 
has in practice proved to be the absence 
of direct responsibility of the ban and his 
government to the Diet of Croatia. The 
ban is nominated by the Hungarian pre- 
mier. He appoints on his part the three 
principal ministers. The appointments 


have of recent years been made with the 
object of promoting the Magyar policy in 
this country, and without regard to the 
views and wishes of the people of Croatia. 
There is a not inconsiderable Magyar 
party in Croatia, though a minority, in 
whose interests and policy the adminis- 


tration has been carried on, and hence the 
recent discontent in Croatia, and the dis- 
putes between the ban and his ministers 
and the Diet. 

The constitution in other respects is 
so reasonable, so framed with respect and 
care for the national feeling and historic 
traditions of the people, that it is a misfor- 
tune that difficulties should have been ex- 
perienced in working it. On this point it 
is a warning to those who have to frame 
the constitutional changes in Ireland. 

Generally, it may be said that immense 
advance has been made in central and 
eastern Europe towards popular institu- 
tions. Autonomous institutions or local 
representative institutions have been 
largely, and on the whole successfully, 
conceded to dependent provinces with 
distinctive populations or with traditions 
of ancient independence; a certain loss 
of central power for administrative pur- 
poses has resulted, but it cannot be de- 
nied that this has been for the benefit of 
the people concerned, nor is there evi- 
dence that there has been any weakening 
of the central government for external 
purposes, or even for the purpose of hold- 
ing together the autonomous dependen- 
cies. A federation is not necessarily weak 
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either for internal or external purposes, 
The United States government was able 
to put down with a strong hand the seces- 
sion of the Southern States of the Union, 
and to readmit them to the Union imme- 
diately after upon terms of equality and 
without infringing upon their autonomy. 
The federal power of Germany under the 
hegemony of Prussia is the strongest 
military force which modern Europe has 
known since the days of Napoleon in the 
plenitude of his fame. The army of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, with all the 
traditions of the Hapsburg family, is still 
a most powerful force. 

As distinguished from these movements 
we have the union of the Italian States 
under the house of Savoy, where every 
vestige of their autonomy has been de- 
stroyed, and where the object has been 
to form a centralized government on the 
model of those of France and Spain. It 
may well be doubted whether a looser 
formation, with autonomous institutions 
for provinces so different as Naples and 
Milan, and with dependencies so distinct 
as Sicily and Sardinia, and with traditions 
sO conspicuous as those of Venice and 
Florence, would not have been a wiser 
and better solution of the Italian problem. 
In France the centralizing despotism 
through centuries of the Bourbon kings 
destroyed nearly all that had previously 
existed of autonomy and separatism, and 
what little remained was extinguished by 
the French republic in the Revolutionary 
period; but here again it may be doubted 
whether, under a democracy, France would 
not be safer and happier with more of 
local institutions, and with greater variety 
in its laws, to suit local habits and tradi- 
tions. The same may be said of Spain, 
where the spirit of provincial indepen- 
dence, once so strong, has within the last 
two centuries been almost crushed out of 
existence by the Bourbon rulers, and 
where democracy seems inclined to follow 
the same system, rather than to encourage 
local institutions. 

From this brief historical record of the 
tendency of modern constitutions many 
deductions, it seems to me, may be drawn 
of interest and import in the problem 
before us. The first is, that there is no 
inherent impossibility in framing the con- 
stitutional relations between a superior 
power and a dependent one, so as to 
secure the unity of the two for external 
purposes, for the common safety and other 
purposes essential to the well-being of 
both, and at the same time to concede so 
much of autonomy as will conciliate na- 
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tional sentiments and afford opportunity 
for the development of distinct ideas. 

Two essentially different methods of 
effecting this may be deduced from the 
examples I have given; the one that of 
“autonomous dependency,” where the 
dependent State has complete autonomy 
for its own internal affairs, but is not per- 
mitted to have any voice in the external 
policy of the superior State. The best 
example of this relation is to be found in 
the relation of the British colonies to the 
parent country, where there is no repre- 
sentation accorded in the imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

If Ireland were placed in this position, 
its local Parliament would have full con- 
trol over its administration and executive; 
it might have full power of taxation, sub- 
ject to a customs’ convention insuring 
free trade; but it would have no power to 
deal with imperial questions or raise a 
military force. The position would be 
that of a reformed Grattan’s Parliament, 
plus what was wanting in those days—a 
native administration responsible to it, 
and with strictly defined limits of power. 
What conditions or reservations it would 
be possible to insist upon for the protec- 
tion of the minority or to make the Union 
more secure I will not now enter upon. It 
is obvious that the tie in such case would 
not be a strong one; the danger, however, 
would be, not so much the desire of the 
assembly thus constituted for complete 
separation, but that it would still claim a 
voice in imperial matters and endeavor to 
influence decisions in important matters, 
in questions of foreign and colonial policy, 
from which it had been excluded by the 
Constitution. It is obvious that it would 
be impossible to call upon a subject State 
thus constituted to contribute to the costs 
of a policy in which it has no voice. It 
would be possible, indeed, to decide in 
advance for a fixed contribution to impe- 
rial purposes. The financial aspects of 
the subject, however, become less material 
and important when we consider the very 
altered proportions of Ireland to Great 
Britain as compared with what they were 
at the Union in 1800. The population of 
Ireland was then one-third of that of the 
United Kingdom; and its wealth was 
probably not less than one-seventh. At 
the last census, in 1881, the population of 
Ireland was only one-seventh that of the 
United Kingdom; its wealth was certainly 
not more than one-twentieth. Its civil 
administration, in spite of this great dis- 
proportion in wealth, is carried on at a 
relatively much higher cost, and it needs 
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for the maintenance.of order and in sup- 
port of the imperial rule a very large 
police and military force. The financial 
result is that the cost of the administration 
and control of Ireland, civil and military, 
is greater than its payment in taxes to the 
exchequer, and that consequently it does 
not really contribute anything either to 
the payment of the national debt, or to the 
support of the imperial forces, which are 
required for the maintenance generally of 
our colonial empire and the protection of 
our vast trade and commerce. 

This financial position of Ireland rela- 
tively to Great Britain will fairly raise the 
question whether, if local autonomy be 
conceded to the former, it will be neces- 
sary and expedient to maintain its repre- 
sentation in the imperial Parliament, or 
its voice in the determination of a policy 
to the cost of which it makes no contribu- 
tion. The possibility of relieving the 
British House of Commons from the 
presence of Irish members may, when the 
alternative is presented to them, induce 
many to prefer an arrangement, even 
though it should entail some greater risk, 
and is more open to theoretical objection. 

The other method is that based on the 
federal principle; where Ireland, while 
receiving large powers of autonomy, would 


still retain a representation in the imperial 


Parliament. If this method were adopted 
in principle, it is probable that the best 
solution of it would be found in the prece- 
dents afforded by the relations of the 
Dominion of Canada to its provinces, and 
of Hungary to Croatia. In the first of 
these the powers of government are dis- 
tributed and balanced with very great skill, 
and, as experience has shown, with the 
happiest results. There can be no essen- 
tially greater differences between the 
Catholic population of Ireland, with its 
separatist feelings, and its national senti- 
ments, and incompatibility of temper, with 
reference to the people of Great Britain, 
than in the case of the French Catholics 
of Canada and the Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants of the other provinces. The work- 
ing out in detail of such an arrangement 
between Great Britain and Ireland would 
present difficulties, not indeed insuperable, 
but numerous and serious. Unless we 
assume that Scotland and perhaps Wales 
are, without any demand on their part 
having arisen, to be dealt with in the 
same manner, we should have Ireland 
alone with a special local government, and 
yet represented in the Parliament of Great 
Britain for common and imperial pur- 
poses. Are its members in this Parlia- 
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ment to be excluded from taking part in 
purely English and Scotch questions ? and 
if so, by what process ? by legal enactment 
or by the regulation of Parliament itself ? 
How would their presence affect the posi- 
tion of ministries? Suppose a govern- 
ment with a majority when the Irish 
members were present, and in a minority 
when they were absent, how would its re- 
sponsibility to Parliament be determined? 

Assuming that this solution is the pref- 
erable one, the questions arise, What shall 
be the relation of the central government 
and the imperial Parliament to the local 
administration and local Parliament of Ire- 
land? Are we to adopt the Canadian or 
the American method? Is the central 
government to retain a veto over the local 
legislation of Ireland? How is the con- 
nection between the two governments to 
be maintained? With respect tothe Irish 
local government and administration, what 
is to be its relation to the local Parlia- 
ment? Are the heads of the local admin- 
istration to be responsible to the local 
Parliament and members of it? Is, in 
fact, responsible government and Cabinet 
government on the English model to be 
carried out, or are we to adopt the Ameri- 
can system of a governor elected by uni- 
versal suffrage with the right to appoint 
ministers independent of the legislature? 
Is the local Parliament to be composed of 
one or of two chambers; and if of one 
only, are any of its members to be nomi- 
nated by the crown? Is the Irish repre- 
sentation in the imperial Parliament to be 
maintained at its present number? and if 
reduced, on what principle with respect 
to the wealth and the contribution of Ire- 
land? 

These and many other important ques- 
tions necessarily arise; and above all we 
have the question whether we should make 
it a part of the operation that the land- 
lords should have the right to claim com- 
pensation for their land, and whether 
English credit should be used for this 
purpose. 1 do not propose, however, to 
frame a plan for settling this grave mat- 
ter; my present object is rather to point 
out the questions that must arise, and to 
show that in their solution we may learn 
much from the examples I have referred 
to. 

Another lesson we may learn, quite as 
important, is that such arrangements are 
best arrived at, and perhaps can alone be 
safely arrived at, if a permanent settle- 
ment is desired, by agreement with the 
chiefs or representatives of the people to 
be dealt with. The settlement should take 
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the form of a solemn compact; it must 
necessarily be a compromise where much 
is conceded on both sides; but the com- 
promise should be made by the leaders of 
the two people and should be presented 
with all their authority to the people they 
represent. 

It was thus that the Canadian federa- 
tion was carried. It was in the same way 
that a settlement was effected between 
Austria and Hungary, and between Hun- 
gary and Croatia. For all these objects 
the authority which Mr. Parnell has ac- 
quired over his followers and over the 
Irish people is of the utmost importance 
and value. Without such agreement no 
settlement would be a permanent one, and 
for this reason many minor forms of local 
government which have been suggested 
would be useless, as they would not only 
not settle the question, but would only 
make it easier to raise further demands. 

The illustrations further show how 
greatly the weight and authority of the 
statesmen charged with such a task would 
be increased, if they had the support of 
the whole of Parliament, and not only 
that of their own party. Itis to be feared 
that this will be wanting to any arrange- 
ment now to be made, or to any negotia- 
tions which may be entered upon. Yet 
there is some reason to believe that many 
of the leaders of the Tory party do not 
substantially differ from their great rival 
in their views as to what should now be 
done. Many recent statements of Lord 
Salisbury tend to show that he, at least, 
appreciated the importance of concession, 
and that he would not object to borrow 
much from the American Constitution 
(which he never alludes to without special 
commendation) if he could thereby settle 
the Irish question. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the late government, when they 
refused to renew the clauses of the Coer- 
cian Act, which Lord Spencer considered 
to be necessary to preserve order, and 
when they sent as lord lieutenant the 
statesman who had carried through Par- 
liament the act for the Canadian confed- 
eration, and the more recent but abortive 
scheme for South African confederation, 
had not some intention of moving in this 
direction for Ireland, if the new Parlia- 
ment should contain a majority sufficient 
to enable them to act boldly and indepen- 
dently. It cannot be supposed that Lord 
Carnarvon went to Ireland with the inten- 
tion of being a mere stopgap, and of run- 
ning away at the moment of difficulty, 
when the necessity for action or legis- 
lation, and for deciding between such 
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momentous alternatives as coercion or 
conciliation, should arise. It will be in- 
teresting to know his views, and the result 
of his inquiries as to the government of 
Ireland. 

One other argument may perhaps have 
some avail with those who are about to 
rush into a party conflict, and to do their 
best to ruin and prevent a policy of con- 
ciliation; it is this: that if once a great 
scheme for giving autonomy to Ireland is 
propounded to Parliament by the leader 
of the Liberal party, supported by the 
bulk of his party, even allowing for many 
defections, and if this scheme meets with 
the approval of the Irish people, it is ab- 
solutely certain — as certain as anything 
can be in political affairs — that no alter- 
native policy of coercion wil! ever again 
be possible to the opposing party, even if 
they should succeed in defeating the meas- 
ure and thegovernment. The Irish, when 
they have the moral support of one of the 
great parties of State to their claims, would 
thenceforward be justified in going to 
lengths which I should be sorry to hint 
at, in resisting the alternative policy of 
coercive laws. The only effect, then, of 
defeating such a measure would be to 
entail upon the victors the responsibility 
of producing an alternative measure with 
the same object, or perhaps a wider and 
more thorough one. If I were to venture 
to predict what will happen in the event 
of the Tories succeeding in defeating a 
scheme founded on one of the two meth- 
ods of dealing with the question to which 
I have referred, it would be that the Tory 
party, when again in office and responsible 
for the government of Ireland, would find 
itself compelled to propose and carry a 
scheme founded on the other method. If 
the federal scheme should be adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone, the Tories would probably 
find that when once the principle of au- 
tonomy is adopted they would prefer the 
other and more advanced scheme, under 
which the Irish members would no longer 
be represented in the imperial Parliament, 
and they would make this a special merit 
of their settlement. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Gladstone should propose a scheme 
based on the colonial principle, it would 
be more open to attack as interfering with 
the unity of the empire, and when defeated 
its opponents would make a merit of pro- 
posing a plan based on federation. 

This suggestion is made in no spirit 
of party cynicism, but is based on the 
conviction that when once a scheme is 
launched by either of the two great par- 
ties of England for conceding autonomy 
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to Ireland, the other will by force of cir- 
cumstances be compelled eventually to 
admit the principle, and the question will 
then become one of form only, and one of 
degree, on which there may still be differ- 
ences of opinion and difference of meth- 
ods. The English mind moves slowly at 
the commencement of such questions; it 
is not imaginative or speculative; it em- 
braces with reluctance a new idea; but 
when once it begins to move, it acquires 
momentum rapidly; and solutions become 
possible to statesmen, which but a short 
time previously appeared remote or im- 
possible. 

The highest quality of statesmanship is 
that which enables a leader to appreciate 
the moment when this first impulse can 
be given. Nothing in the past half cen- 
tury has been more remarkable than the 
manner in which the great Liberal chief, 
rising to the necessities of the hour, ata 
time when his political career must be 
approaching its end, came to the conclu- 
sion almost alone that this great question 
must be solved; having done so, he set 
about to convert to his views his col- 
leagues, his party, and his countrymen, 
with a result already most surprising, and 
which is pregnant of success in the fu- 
ture. 

G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
VICTOR GRAHAM.* 


I, 


For all its memories of Charles Lamb 
the Temple is not, I think, a very cheerful 
place to live in. Yet I live there, have 
lived there now for many years, and, for 
aught I can see in the future, shall live 
there till my lease of all sublunar tene- 
ments shall expire, to be renewed no more. 
Its possibilities of cheerfulness will, of 
course, depend very much on the individ- 
ual’s capacity for enjoying existence; but, 
given a predisposition to melancholy, I 
know no place wherein the very doubtful 
luxury of woe can be so easily and unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed. And for such pur- 
poses it is on an autumn evening above 
all other times and seasons in its prime. 
So I remember well to have found it one 
particular evening in early autumn not 
many years ago —a dismal evening to a 


* The main idea of this little story is the same as that 
of * Eyre’s Acquittal.”” It should be said that ** Victor 
Graham” was conceived, and in part composed, four 
years before the publication of Miss Mathers’s book, 
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dismal day, when, through my own sheer 
laziness, my fire was dying low in the 
grate, my lamp unlit, my curtains yet un- 
drawn, and when, in the utter silence of 
my darkening room, I could hear the 
leaves falling in the court below, as the 
harsh gusts whirled them from the tossing 
branches. 

As I sat there amid the growing shad- 
ows, musing on the vanity of human 
wishes, the spite of fortune, the law’s de- 
lay, and all those ineffectual thoughts that 
men who have learned neither to labor nor 
to wait delight to cherish, I heard with 
careless curiosity the postman’s step 
mounting my staircase, and then a letter 
drop into my box. Was ita bill? No,it 
was not that; nor a missive from those 
tormentors of the poor whom the law (put- 
ting by her delay for once) permits to mix 
themselves in other men’s affairs. To 
so much my long and sad experience en- 
abled me to swear at sight, and with a 
mind at ease I opened it. It was signed 
Victor Graham, and besought the pleasure 
of my company at his house in B—shire, 
so soon as I might find it convenient to 
leave London, and for so long a time as I 
could spare from my business. Conven- 
ient! With a fervent hope that in these 
matters my convenience might not too far 


outrun my friend’s, I wrote a glad accep- 
tance, and went straightway out to post 
it. 

Victor Graham! 
one I had calied friend from early days: 
and though of late years we had met but 
rarely and mostly by accident, he had 


It was the name of 


ever kept his place in my heart. At 
school and college our friendship had been 
a by-word; and then we parted — he toa 
fair estate and a rent-roll carefully nour- 
ished by a thrifty guardian, and I — well, 
that concerns no one who may read these 
pages. For.a year or two after taking his 
degree, though loving quiet and of rather 
studious temper, he had moved about Lon- 
don, a welcome guest everywhere, with 
his handsome face and winning manners, 
set off by the lavish gilding of fortune. 
All men spoke well of him; fair women 
smiled on him; and mothers, with daugh- 
ters waiting in the marriage market-place, 
upheld him for the fine flower of his age. 
Then he married, suddenly, and Lon- 
don knew him no more. Whom he had 
married I never knew; no one, I think, 
precisely knew. Though I sawand heard 
little of the babbling world, yet stray notes 
of gossip would float sometimes up to my 
dim garret, and as I was known to have 
been once Graham’s friend, all that was 
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to be said against his wife of course I 
heard. It was confused stuff. She was 
a foreigner, of doubtful birth and an en- 
vironment not at all doubtful. She had 
been an actress, or a singer — at any rate 
had learned to earn her living by such, or, 
it was even hinted — especially, of course, 
by the women who had once so loudly 
sung her husband’s praises — by still less 
convenient practices. One thing, at least, 
was certain: Victor Graham had behaved 
shamefully. 

Soon after his marriage he had gone 
abroad, and his visits to England had 
been rare and short, and always, so far as 
I knew, made without his wife. Occa- 
sionally we had encountered in the street ; 
once or twice he had climbed my toilsome 
stairs, and vaguely, though always kindly, 
expressed a hope that we should see more 
of each other when he had settled again 
at home. But of the third party to this 
arrangement he had never spoken more 
than once or twice, and always as “my 
wife.” Of her very name even I was igno- 
rant. Naturally I did not court a confi- 
dence my friend withheld ; and besides, to 
tell the truth, I had so little curiosity in the 
matter. I was very fond of him, though 
years and absence had of course some- 
what dimmed the bloom of our early 
friendship; I was quite prepared to like 
his wife, when the day came, if it ever 
came, for me to know her; but for that 
day I was content to wait with a perfectly 
equal mind. And now, it seemed, the day 
was at hand. Who, or what she was, 
mattered nothing to me, or what she had 
done. As long as she made her husband 
happy, and her husband’s friends welcome 
— and from what I knew of Graham I felt 
sure this last at least would be so — really 
I cared not how black the catalogue of 
her crimes might be. So with a sense of 
rest and cheerfulness, which for many a 
long night had been a stranger to me, I 
betook me to my bed, and slept. 
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My friend was waiting for me at the 
station. I found a greater change in him 
than the years only should have brought. 
He had been, I have said, singularly hand- 
some in his youth. His beauty was not 
gone; but something was there that should 
not have been. The finger of fate seemed 
to have touched the white, smooth fore- 
head before its time; in the frank blue 
eyes there was a shade of weariness, and 
in the voice a note of sadness that had no 
business there in one so young, so blessed 





with what we all agree to call good gifts. 
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Still, he seemed unfeignedly glad to see 
me; and as we drove over the few miles 
which lay between the station and his 
home we came nearer to our old friend- 
ship than I had ever thought to come 
again. 

His wife was a beautiful woman — no 
doubt of that. A daughter of the gods, 
but divinely dark. She welcomed her 
husband’s friend most charmingly, in per- 
fect English, touched with an accent that 
to my unpractised ear conveyed no partic- 
ular nationality. By her look she might 
have been either Italian or Spanish; it 
was, at any rate, certain that she was of 
no northern blood. Her husband called 
her Laure, and they seemed supremely 
happy with each other. 

The house was a rambling old place; a 
medley of all styles, altered and added 
at the whims of many a generation of 
Grahams. To such a purist as Lord 
Grimthorpe it would have been an eye- 
sore and a profanity, no doubt; but to me 
it was simply delightful. There was a 
noble hall, in which we sometimes sat 
after dinner, smoking, for Mrs. Graham 
was generosity itself in the matter of to- 
bacco; an infinity of passages leading to 
nothing; a glorious panelled dining-room ; 
tapestry, stained glass, old oak, old armor, 
old pictures, old books; and, withal, all 
modern comforts necessary to nineteenth- 
century salvation. The grounds were all 
one would have expected with such a 
house; the gardens large and keptin rare 
order, without any suspicion of primness, 
and there was a kitchen garden which, be- 
sides the things convenient to such places, 
boasted an old brick wall that was in itself 
a crown of glory — are there many things 
more good and comforting to the eye than 
a brick wall lovingly handled by time? 
And beyond the gardens stretched a noble 
park, wherein the waters of a winding lake 
danced silver-bright in the sunshine, or 
slept amber-colored beneath the shade of 
immemorial trees. Whatever had been 
the reasons which may have led my friend 
to forswear the violent delights of life in 
London, when I saw the home fortune 
had given him, I had no doubt he had 
chosen the better part. And for me, such 
a refuge was as a dream of some impossi- 
ble paradise. After the ceaseless struggle 
for existence in my lonely chambers, this 
easy, careless, luxurious life was inex- 
pressibly grateful. The return would be 
doubly bitter no doubt; but for the pres- 
ent, the present was enough. 

And so the happy days passed, lazily, 
noiselessly, as though the great roaring 





tide of human affairs were rolling in an- 
other planet. The Grahams were little 
troubled with neighbors. A small village, 
boasting the usual factors of rural society, 
the parson, and the doctor, slumbered 
peacefully at their gates; and between it 
and the great house all needful good fel- 
lowship existed. But of other society — 
th# bugbear of country life — there was 
happily a plentiful lack. In the lands that 
marched with Graham’s stood a mighty 
pile of stone, the seat of some great lord. 
But it stood empty, save for a week or 
two in the shooting season, while the 
owner scattered with both hands a fortune 
laboriously built up by his trading sires. 
The few squires about had left their cards, 
and the ceremony had been duly returned. 
But there the intercourse had ceased. 
‘““We are all excellent friends,” said 
Graham, “when we meet, but somehow 
we do not meet very often; perhaps that 
is what keeps up our friendship. Laure 
and I are at one in our dislike to leaving 
home, and except the parson and his wife 
— who are both good fellows — you are 
the first guest we have seen. She does 
not seem bored; and I, as you know, 
never did care much for general com- 
pany.” The parson and his wife were 
now away, making holiday somewhere, so 
there was nobody and nothing tointerrupt 


‘tthe most even tenor of our existence. 


The days were passed in reading, saunter- 
ing, boating on the lake, and sketching, in 
which Graham was a great proficient, and 
I an enthusiastic, though not gifted, ama- 
teur; the evenings in talk and music, Mrs. 
Graham both playing and singing divinely, 
as became her. A dull time, I dare say, 
most people would have called it; to me 
it was as the renewal of existence. Chil- 
dren, I should add, there were none. 

I have said my friend and his wife were 
supremely happy with each other. Very 
fond of each other they certainly were, 
but happy was perhaps not quite the right 
word, if it must signify any sense of gaiety 
or cheerfulness, Cheerful or gay, in the 
common meaning of the terms, they were 
not. About Mrs. Graham, as about her 
husband, there was an air of melancholy, 
though with her it seemed rather a natural 
part of her temperament. It was not 
unpleasing, certainly not depressing; at 
least, I found it notso. Perhaps it suited 
with my mood. As we leave our youth 
farther and farther behind us, advancing 
into that debatable land which melts into 
the middle age, we rarely, I think, carry 
with us our fondness for the more active 
forms of gaiety. It is not well, perhaps, 
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to say, with the wise man, sorrow is better 
than laughter; and verily not always by 
the sadness of the countenance is the 
heart made better. Nor have I any 
patience with those who, like Master 
Stephen, procure stools to be melancholy 
upon ; the poetic luxury of woe has always 
seemed to me a very bastard sort of en- 
joyment. But as the golden morning of 
youth grows dim, as the enchantments of 
the dawn fade into the hard light of noon, 
there comes, I think, on most of us a 
tender feeling. a seriousness rather thana 
sadness, which is neither unpleasing nor 
inconvenient. And so the quiet, sober 
atmosphere of my present life seemed to 
me precisely that I had always longed for. 
And it matched, too, with the lovely au- 
tumn days, with the golden woodlands, 
smiling somewhat sadly in the soft Sep- 
tember sunlight; the misty mornings, the 
crimson evenings, the crisp touch of frost 
that came up with the darkness — all the 
rich heritage of an English autumn. Our 
summer had gone; our autumn was upon 
us; it was well to think of the winter. 

But we were very far from sad; our 
hearts were not in the house of mourning. 
Graham had read much, and travelled 
much; many lands and cities of men he 
had seen, and could talk well of them, and 
of other things. And she bore her part 
in the conversation, for she had clearly 
been her husband’s companion in many of 
his studies as in his travels; her tastes 
had either become moulded to his, or 
were in natural sympathy with them; 
while I provided just that occasional spice 
of disagreement which was needed to keep 
the symposium alive. And, when the talk 
had run its course, she would turn to her 
piano, and charm us into new channels of 
thought with strains of music and snatches 
of song, tender and triumphant, strange 
and sweet and sad, such as I felt ready 
to swear never came from one who had 
learned the mystery of music for bread. 
But always between her husband and me 
there was silence about her past. About 
their married life, which had been spent, 
it seemed, almost wholly in travel, he 
spoke unreservedly; but about her, save 
as the companion, the loved companion of 
his travels, he never spoke. 

And so we passed the days, as happy in 
our own way as three human beings could 
be. Once or twice I had murmured some- 
thing about London; but they would not 
hear of it. And when once Graham asked 
me outright, in his wife’s presence, if it 
was necessary for my work that I should 
go back to my garret and my lonely life, 
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I could not but say it was not. So I 
stayed on, with no thought of the future. 


III. 


SEPTEMBER had passed into October; 
the sweet Indian summer that England 
sometimes knows was upon us. We had 
passed a glorious day in the open air, 
roaming since a late breakfast about the 
park and the woods, Graham and I on 
foot, and Mrs. Graham on a strange, un- 
kempt little pony they had brought home 
with them from some foreign mountain- 
land, as active as a cat and quiet as a 
sheep. We had lunched at a keeper’s 
house far away on the skirts of an outly- 
ing wood, and had returned through the 
evening shadows to a very late dinner. 
Beautiful as the day had been, we had all 
three been a little silent and depressed, I 
think, as we made our way home through 
the dim paths, now thickly strewn with 
ruined leaves, and along the border of the 
quiet lake, up through a noble avenue of 
limes to the house. But dinner had some- 
what renewed us; and after dinner we, 
the two men, walked up and down the 
terrace that ran past the windows of the 
drawing room and library, continuing over 
our cigars a vivacious argument on some 
book —I forget what—that had been 
started during the meal. As we walked 
and talked Mrs. Graham played, and ever 
and again her voice came floating out on 
the stillness of the night in fitful company 
to her music. A favorite piece of hers 
had always been those lovely lines of 
Hood’s beginning, — 

Farewell Life, my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim. 


She had set them to some strange music 
of her own, and never had I heard, and 
never have heard since, anything so in- 
effably sad as the effect of the first stanza; 
then she would strike a different note, and 
the strain would rise in gradual cheerful- 
fulness till it culminated in a burst of tri- 
umph with the closing lines, — 


O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold — 

I smell the rose above the mould! 


That night she sang the first stanza, with 
a deeper, a more intolerable sadness than 
I had ever heard her throw into the words 
before, — 


Farewell Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 





Like the advent of the night ; 
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Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upward steals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the earthy odor grows — 

I smell the mould above the rose ! 


And as she sang the silver mists came 
creeping up from the lake, spreading and 
wreathing themselves over the landscape 
in all manner of strange and ghostly 
shapes. Then she stopped. 

“ Go on, Laure,” said her husband; we 
had stayed our walk at the window to 
listen. “Go on; the vapors are stealing 
up; we want the gayer strain to drive 
them back.” 

But she rose and shut the piano. “ No, 
she said, coming to the window, “no 
gayer strain. I am not in the mood for 
it. I cannot smell the rose above the 
mould to-night.” 

Yet as she came into the moonlight 
she was smiling, and her voice, though 
gentle and low, as always, had no unusual 
note of sadness in it as she bade us good- 
night. 

“ Are you sleepy?” said Graham, after 
we had come in, and the butler had set 
the usual array of bottles and glasses in 
the smoking-room. That butler, by the 


” 


way, was the only feature in our life I did 
not like; a cold, sullen, uneasy fellow, 
though certainly a most admirable ser- 


vant. Before leaving the room he had 
asked his master if he could speak to him 
for a minute; but Graham, usually most 
gentle and considerate to his servants, had 
answered, a little sharply for him, that the 
morning would be time enough for busi- 
ness. So the man left the room, with a 
curious, dogged look on his face which 
did not improve its habitual expression. 

“ Are you sleepy?” asked Graham, pre- 
paring to light a fresh cigar. 

No, I was in no humor for sleep, I said. 

“T am glad of that,” he answered; “ for, 
to tell you the truth, I have been sleeping 
so badly of late — which is not at all a 
common trick of mine — that I quite dread 
the idea of saying good-night. For the 
last week I have had a bed made up in 
my dressing-room, so as not to disturb 
Laure, who always sleeps, happy woman, 
like a child. But, with your help, I think 
we should manage to exorcise the fiend 
to-night.” 

So we lit our cigars, and smoked and 
talked far into the small hours; till at last 
Graham rose and said, “ Well, thanks to 
your good-nature and my selfishness, I 
think I shall manage to wear through the 
rest of the night pretty well.” 

“ The dawn cannot be very far off,” said 
I, winding up my watch. 
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“Ah, well,” replied Graham laughing, 
as he led the way out of the room, “ we 
are not much troubled with early hours 
and morning gongs in this house. Any 
one who wished it might sleep till the first 
Monday after eternity, for all the waken- 
ing he would get here.” 

But when I got to my room I found 
that I had taken part of my host’s burden 
on my own shoulders. I could not sleep. 
Accordingly I did what every wise man 
will doin such circumstances; I lit a can- 
dle, and took up a book which I had 
carried up to my room a few nights pre- 
viously. It was a volume of Shakespeare, 
containing one of my favorite plays, the 
play of * Antony and Cleopatra,” and I 
settled myself in a tolerably equal mood 
to endure what after all was no very great 
hardship. But the devil was in it—I 
could not fix my mind upon the words. I 
read and re-read them, but my thoughts 
were straying far away from great Egypt 
and her high Roman lover, straying to 
the dim wet woodland paths, and the two 
who had walked therein with me that day, 
to the creeping mists, and the haunting 
strain that had seemed to call them up 
from the bosom of the night. Angry with 
myself, I tossed the book down, and left 
my bed. Noone slept near me ; my room 
was at the end of a gallery devoted to 
guests, and guests there were none save 
this poor sleepless soul. The large win- 
dow at the end of the gallery looked over 
the park towards the lake; my own win- 
dows faced towards the garden, above the 
terrace where Graham and I had stood 
listening to his wife’s song. I opened my 
window, and leaned out; all was still; 
nature was happier than I; she slept be- 
neath her silvery coverlet. Then I 
stepped into the gallery, and looked out 
across the park, where the trees rose like 
shadowy islands out of some great haunt- 
ed water, as though I were gazing from 
some 


Magic casement opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


As I looked, a figure came noiselessly 
out from under the house and moved off 
like a phantom in the misty moonlight 
across the park towards the distant woods. 
In the strange mood | was then in, it 
seemed all natural enough; and I turned 
back into my room with no more thought 
for this midnight traveller than if I had 
seen a policeman pacing the empty moon- 
lit streets of London. A midnight trav- 
eller — nay, if he had any way to go, the 
day would find him on his journey, for 
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already the eastern sky was lightening, 
and that mysterious stir which heralds the 
dawn was in the air. The night breeze 
had cooled my blood, and settled my 
brain; and it was with an assurance that 
this time I should not court sleep in vain 
that I laid my head once more on my pil- 
low. 

The sun was high when I was awaked 
by a hand upon my shoulder. One of the 
footman, with a white, scared face, stood 
by my bedside. 

“Oh, sir! Get up,” he cried. “ My 
mistress, my poor mistress!” 

‘‘Your mistress,” said I, leaping to my 
feet, ‘what, in Heaven’s name, is the mat- 
ter with her?” 

“Dead, sir, dead—murdered in her 
sleep! But come quick, sir, quick ; come 
to my master.” 

Slipping on some clothes I followed 
the man down the gallery to the other 
wing, where Graham and his wife slept. 
Did the servants know? I asked, as we 
hurriedalong. Yes, was the answer. Her 
maid had found her about half past nine 
lying dead; stabbed to the heart as she 
slept. One of the grooms had gone for 
the doctor — who had unfortunately left 
his house very early, and would not be 
back till late— though all the doctors in 
the world could do nothing for her now. 
And Mr. Graham? I asked. He was with 
her. Where was Roberts? Roberts was 
the butler. The man stopped suddenly, | 
and, without looking at me, said, ** Rob- 
erts has gone, sir.” “Gone!” *“ Yes, 
sir; left the house, some time in the night 
it must have been. None of us saw him 
after he took the tray into the smoking- 
room about eleven, as you know. He 
never went to bed at all; but he has took 
nothing with him, and he wasn’t seen to 
pass through any of the lodge gates.” 

I thought of the figure I had seen in 
the moonlight, but of course said nothing 
to my companion. At the foot of the little 
flight of steps leading up to the group of 
rooms occupied by the Grahams the man 
stopped again. “He is in there, sir,” he 
said, pointing to the half-open door of 
what had been Mrs. Graham’s sitting- 
room. It led through her dressing-room 
into the bedroom beyond. Graham’s 
dressing-room, where he had slept, lay to 
the right, and beyond, another small room, 





which he often used as a study in the 
early morning. A door led from his 
dressing-room into his wife’s sitting-room, 


and one opened from her bedroom on to | 
a small landing leading down to the ser: | 


vants’ quarters ; so that the former could 
be reached without passing through the 
sitting-room. I pushed open the door of 
the latter and advanced into the room. 
A voice from the bedroom called my 
name, and I wentin. Graham was sitting 
by the bed; as I entered he looked up at 
me, and said, in a quiet voice, “ She is 
quite dead, George.” And there she lay, 
smiling with a happier expression than 
her face had often worn in Jife. Her glo- 
rious black hair streamed over the pillow, 
but the light in the glorious black eyes 
was quenched forever. 

“They did their cruel work well,” he 
said. ‘ Thank God, she can have known 
nothing and felt nothing. She always 
slept so sound.” 

And as he spoke he turned back the 
nightdress. There, just over the heart, 
was a small wound, from which one single 
drop of blood had welled out on to the 
white skin. 

“This is what they did it with,” he 
went on, holding up a small dagger, sharp 
and strong enough to need no second 
blow. It was some costly foreign toy that 
I had often noticed lying about on the 
tables, or between the leaves of a book. 

“I gave it to her in Genoa,” he said, 
“soon after ourmarriage. A cursed gift: 
I feel as though my own hand had hada 
share in the cruelty.” 

All this time he was very quiet and com- 
posed; his voice never faltered, and he 
re-arranged the dress with unshaking 
hand. But sucha look as his I never saw 
on human face before, and most fervently 
] pray never to see again. It was not 
only sorrow for her; with the sorrow was 
a haunting sense of horror and fear for 
the future, indescribable and awful. 

I may make a quick end of this part of 
my story. There is no need to dwell over 
the painful time which followed — the doc- 
tor’s fruitless visit, the inevitable inquest, 
the funeral, and so forth. It will be 
enough to say that the verdict was an open 
one. I told, of course, what I had seen; 
but there was ample proof to clear Rob- 
erts — for he it was — from all suspicion. 
It seemed that he had been betting for 
some time past, and had got into trouble 
with some of the ministers to his folly. 
When he had asked over night to speak 
to his master he intended, no doubt, to 
make confession; but, as this chance was 
denied him, he determined to leave the 
house and get out of the reach of his per- 
secutors. He went straight from us to 
the cottage of one of the stablemen, who 
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had been concerned with him in his spec- 
ulations ; and there he had stayed, talking 
over his troubles, till 1 had seen him mak- 
ing his way across the park. He had told 
the man his intentions and where he was 
going, and had asked for his clothes and 
other possessions to be sent after him. 
The story was proved true. He had given 
the right address, and it was found also 
that he had left his stewardship in fair 
order behindhim. Whatever else he may 
have been, the fellow was no thief ; and 
so he passes out of our story. Clue to 
the murder there was absolutely none. 
No robbery had been committed; there 
were no signs to show how or when the 
murderer had got into or left the house; 
that, however, was not surprising, for a 
door leading into the garden through a 
conservatory at the end of the billiard- 
room had been always left unlocked, that 
Graham, whose habits had been ever 
somewhat vagrant, might leave the house 
at any hour without disturbing the sleep- 
ers. Robberies were unknown in that 
happy valley, and during the summer 
months the house stood generally open 
night and day. The country police looked 
wisely and talked mysteriously; a famed 
detective came down from London, but, 
unlike his brethren of fiction, very soon 


owned frankly that he was completely 


puzzled. It was clear that unless some 
special revelation were vouchsafed, or Ate 
herself intervened, the wits of man were 
powerless. The murder of this poor lady 
was to be one of those many grim secrets 
shrouded forever from human eyes on the 
knees of the silent gods. 

For some few days after the funeral I 
stayed on at the house by my friend’s 
particular request; then he told me that 
he felt he should be better alone, and, 
indeed, it had now become necessary for 
me to return to London. Before | left, 
he promised that I should see him, or 
hear from him, when he had decided on 
his future course of action. A week after 
my return a letter came from him. He 
could not see me, he said, but he wrote to 
tell me his plans. The house was to be 
shut up, and he was going abroad; he 
was not certain vet where he should go, 
or for how long he should be away; much 
would depend on circumstances at pres- 
ent in the air. But I should certainly 
hear from him before long. He was tak- 
ing, he said, the dagger with him; and 
this was the only allusion he made to his 
wife’s death. It had, I thought, a strange 
suggestiveness about it. 
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Two years had gone; it was autumn; 
and again | sat alone in my garret, on 
much the same evening and in much the 
same mood as when I had been bidden 
on that fatal visit. During the first year 
of his absence I had heard from Graham 
three times; from Genoa he had written, 
from Naples, and from Venice. His let- 
ters had been short and unsatisfactory, 
had told me little of himself, and still 
expressed no definite plans for the future. 
Then they had stopped; but I had heard 
of him occasionally from men who had 
come across him, or on his track, in vari- 
ous cities. In Spain and Algiers he had 
been seen ; then he had set his face east- 
ward, had been heard of in Bucharest and 
in Constantinople, and had been last seen 
in Cairo. What I heard filled me with 
grave fears and sorrow for my friend. It 
was said that Victor Graham, the most 
refined, cleanly, and temperate of men, 
had taken to evil ways. He was drinking 
hard, they said, and gambling, consorting 
with the worst company of both sexes. 
One or two of those from whom this ill 
report came were men not prone to exag- 
gerate or to speak uncharitably of their 
neighbor; so that I could hardly doubt 
that, even allowing for the inevitable prop- 
erties of rumor, the shock of his wife’s 
terrible death had driven Graham, for the 
time at any rate, off his balance. It was 
very sad. 

As I sat there, alone, in the dusk, 
brooding over that strange death and all 
the pity that had come of it—for that 
very morning I had met one of those who 
had caught a glimpse of Graham in his 
wild life— once more, as on that past 
autumn evening, there came a footstep up 
my stairs and the knocker sounded on my 
outer door. I rose, and opened it. Gra- 
ham himself stood before me. 

Victor Graham; but ah, how changed! 
All the beauty had gone from his face; 
the blue eyes were dim and hollow; the 
smooth, white skin was wrinkled and dis- 
colored; the fair, soft hair was thin and 
grey; his very stature seemed shrunken. 
He looked an old man, and — God help 
him!—an evil one. But he was my 
friend still. 

“Victor!” I said, stretching out both 
hands to him, “I am glad to see you at 
last.” 

He took my hands, and held them hard ; 
but he did not look at me, and he did not 
speak. He moistened his thin white lips 
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feverishly, and his face worked; but he 
did not speak. 

I led the way into my sitting-room, and 
wheeled a chair to the fire. He dropped 
into it, like one utterly wearied and broken 
down, and covered his face with his hands. 
At length he raised his head, and spoke 
hoarsely, coughing terribly as he finished 
his sentence. 

“Give me something to drink, George,” 
he said; “I have been very ill.” 

I mixed some weak brandy and water, 
which seemed to put a little life into him. 
Poor fellow! he was very ill. 

“Can you put me up for the night, 
George?” hewenton, “Anywhere; that 
sofa willdo. I have much to say to you. 
I landed this morning early, and have 
been busy all day with my jawyer and 
other people; and I am desperately tired. 
But I must talk to you, if you can spare 
your evening to me.” 

* All my time is yours, dear Victor; 
and of course you can stay here, to night 
and as many nights as you please; my 
quarters are not splendid, as you know; 
but there is always room for a friend.” 

He thanked me, and then, for a time, 
there was silence again between us. At 
last he began: — 

“I wrote to you first from Genoa. 
When I left England I went there straight. 
I could not say why; I had no certain 
plan of any kind in my head; but that 
cursed dagger, which | carried always 
with me, day and night, somehow seemed 
to point to Genoa. The first week or two 
after I got there was an awful time. I 
never left my lodgings — they were the 
same she and I had used before —till 
nightfall, and then would wander about 
the city till day broke, not to sleep — 
very little sleep have I known these last 
two years — but to rest my tired limbs, 
and try to still my aching heart. I had 
taken no servant with me, and am glad | 
did not; and save to answer the people 
in the house when they asked for orders 
I never spoke to a human being. Then I 
met some friends — men, at least, I had 
met before, there and elsewhere. No 
friends, indeed! One of them you used 
to know at college — Burton, the man 
they called the Anatomy —as infernal a 
scoundrel as ever went. There was quite 
a colony of them in Genoa, for whom the 
air of England was not, I imagine, very 
good. They lived together, they and their 
women folk, and a precious crew they 
were. Well, I got among this lot ” 

Then he paused, and, still looking into 
the fire, said: “You have not heard from 
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| me, George, for more than a year; have 
you heard anything of me?” 

I answered that | had. 

“ And nothing very good, eh?” 

I shook my head. 

“It was all true enough. I soon grew 
as big a blackguard as the rest of my — 
friends. I was never a rogue, as they 
all were; I had no need to be that. I 
was rich, and, terribly as I have thrown 
money about these last eighteen months, 
Iam apretty rich man still. It was the 
money that commended me, of course, for, 
Heaven knows, I was no boon companion 
to them. While I shared in their pur- 
suits and — bah! their pleasures — I 
never tried to hide my loathing for it all, 
and for them. We were very near guar- 
relling more than once, but a grateful 
remembrance of my money-bags always 
came in time to calm them; and so we 
lived on, I a privileged death’s head at 
their evil feasts, and they my obsequious 
satellites. You mustn’t think this shame- 
ful life gave me any pleasure, George, but 
it helped me to forget, and I was so mis- 
erable then, and so desperate, that mem- 
ory meant either madness or death. I 
must tell you, too, that this sort of life 
was not so utterly unknown to me as you 
and my friends would suppose. Some- 
thing of it 1 had seen before, though of 
nothing quite so bad as this; and more- 
over, though I had been among such crea- 
I had never been of them. You have 
always known me as a quiet, rather shy, 
studious sort of fellow; and so 1 am, but 
by will rather than temperament. I have 
a touch of the Berserk in me, as my father 
had before me — you never heard of him; 
he died when] was quite young. I knew 
this, and have always fought against it. 
But it was near breaking out twice, though 
I never let it quite get the better of me, 
and none of my friends ever knew of it. 
Once was in Paris, and once again in 
London. The second time | was saved 
by my wife. 

“] have never told you anything about 
her, George; I never spoke to any of my 
friends about her. God knows she was 
as pure as our mothers, but she came of 
an evil stock. When I met her she was 
living with her brother, whose acquaint- 
ance I had made in Paris and elsewhere, 
but never in good company. He looked, 
I suppose, to use her as a decoy — you 
know how beautiful she was — and I, no 
doubt, was to be her first prey. So I was, 
but not in the way her brother fancied. 
| I married her, and took her away forever 
| from that infernal crew. Perhaps | saved 
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her; she had saved me had she lived. 
Four years we were together; what happy 
years they must have been, you alone of 
all my friends could judge. Never once 
did I wish to be away from her, or live 
otherwise than as you saw us living. Butit 
was not tobe. She died — you know how 
she died; and what remains of me you can 
see. 

“Here I may as well say that I heard 
two or three times from Whitman, the 
detective; but he only wrote to say he had 
nothing to say. He had kept Roberts in 
touch, but had very soon satisfied himself 
that the man was as innocent as you are. 
I had let him make inquiries among the 
servants in a quiet way; but I had ear- 
nestly prayed him to do or say nothing to 
frighten or burt them. I was so certain 
from the first no servant of ours had ever 
raised a hand against her. How could 
they? They all loved her; everybody who 
knew her loved her. I am sure that even 
the man who struck the blow could have 
borne her no ill-will. 

“Well, to go on; I led this life some 
three or four months, the worst, as I really 
felt myself, of all the vile lot. At last I 
broke from it. I had been out at sea for 
a few days in a little yacht I had hired, 
and the quiet of the sea and sky, the pure 
breeze, the open sunlight, and the night 
with her high, solemn stars, had all filled 
me with ineffable disgust and shame. I 
could bear it no more. I returned; made 
certain hasty preparations —any leave- 
taking I thought a quite unnecessary 
ceremony; and within four-and-twenty 
hours had turned my back on Genoa. 

“1 did not go alone. Poor soul! she 
was not all bad; and in her way I think 
she honestly liked me, and was sorry for 
me. She was a gentlewoman by birth and 
education —I never knew, nor cared to 
know, how she had come to this — and 
was able to be a real companion to me, 
when my mood would suffer her. But 
this was not often, and we parted soon. 
I was never unkind to her; but such a 
man as I, carrying such a burden, could 
not but have been intolerable to a woman 
to whom it was necessary as air and food 
that she should be never sick nor sorry 
—should never think. Intolerable, she 
frankly, and not unkindly, toid me at last 
1 was. I frightened her, she said, and 
made her think too much; we were best 
apart. She was right, and we said good- 
bye. I was able, I hope, to be of some 
real service to her; but I have never 
heard from her or of her since. 

“It was in Spain that we parted, in 





| Seville, and I made my way alone south, 


and crossed over into Africa. And there 
the charm of that wonderful Eastern life 
got hold of me, and for a time I knew 
quiet and something that, compared with 
what I had so lately known, was almost 
happiness. But the charm soon faded; 
the devils returned and drove me forth 
again, maddening, like Io, over Europe. 
You tell me that you had news of me from 
time to time, and I myself supposed it 
would be so; for more than once I came 
across men you knew, and spoke to them, 
when I could not help it, and felt that they 
would tell you what they had seen and 
heard. But I had never the heart to send 
any word of my own to you. I need not 
weary you with any details of my wander- 
ings. They would be most monotonously 
unprofitable. I never quite sank so low 
again as I had sunk in Genoa, for I mixed 
but little with my own kind. But it was 
all bad enough. Let us get on to the last 
scene of this wretched tragedy. 

“It opens in Egypt. I had beena week 
in Alexandria, quite alone, and never stir- 
ring out till it was dark. There were 
many Englishmen in the place, whom I 
had known, and who, as once or twice I 
passed them in the crowd, stared inquisi- 
tively at me, as at one they thought they 
should know—though I was changed 
enough, as you can see, from the Victor 
Graham they remembered. Well, one 
night I went out; it was stiflingly hot, and 
that evil-smelling city smelled more evilly 
than ever. I walked through the narrow, 
muddy streets, meeting no living being 
but the occasional patrol—those Alex- 
andrian streets are no pleasant places for 
a solitary European to wander in after 
nightfall, but I cared, as you may fancy, 
little for that. I went down towards the 
harbor, and at last stopped before a low, 
long building which I had seen often be- 
fore, but never entered. It bore no good 
name, as the favorite drinking-haunt of 
the sailors who swarm in Alexandria, a 
motely crowd gathered from all parts of 
the civilized and uncivilized globe — of the 
latter mostly, one might fancy. I pushed 
open the door, and went in. It was a 
long room, wrapped in tobacco-smoke, and 
noisy with a Babel of every tongue under 
the sun. Small round tables were scat- 
tered about the dirty wooden floor, and at 
these sat a strange crew, drinking, playing 
dominoes, smoking, chattering, singing, 
swearing, laughing, quarrelling. English- 
men there were, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Greeks, Maltese, Levantines, negroes, 
Arabs, Turks — it would be hard to say 
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what race of man was unrepresented in 
that strange scene. The noise was deaf- 
ening, the atmosphere appalling. But 1 
made my way through it all to a long bar 
crowded with flagons and glasses, which 
traversed the room at its upper end. 

“ Behind the bar stood a girl, who looked 
indeed a sunbeam in that shady place. 
If she was not all English, you could 
swear at a glance she had English blood 
in her veins. Very pleasant she was to 
look at, and very pleasantly she greeted 
me ; how grateful it was to hear one’s own 
language again! She talked as one would 
never have expected to hear a girl talk in 
such a place; but in the middle of her 
conversation with me, which was inno- 
cence itself, she turned toa little knot of 
quarrelsome fellows standing near, and 
rated them in a polyglot jargon, adapted 
to the nationality of each of the group, 
and in a style that made even my blunted 
ears tingle; the next moment, however, 
she was smiling in my face, as frank and 
gentle as ever. 

“A strange girl! She told me some- 
thing of herself. Her father was an 
English saiJor, a bit of a smuggler, and 
possibly something of a pirate. Her 
mother she never knew. Ruffian as her 
father was, he had been kind to her, and 
done the best for her he could after his 
She had come with him to Alex- 


lights. 
andria about a year ago, and shortly after 


their arrival he had died. Then, through 
the interest of some sailors who had 
known him, she got her present situation, 
where she was well paid, she said, aod 
pretty well treated. She was a great at- 
traction, especially to the English sailors, 
who made a great pet of her; so that it 
was her master’s interest to deal fairly 
with her, and scoundrels as those Levan- 
tines are, they are not the men to mar 
their own interests. She had been in her 
time, poor thing, what we call ‘no better 
than she should be’ — she was, I suppose, 
then about two-and-twenty ; but I am sure 
she never could have been a bad girl. 
“Well, I went to the place several times, 
and at last I persuaded her to leave it 
with me. She had been attracted to me 
from the first as an Englishman, and I 
was more courteous, probably, and gentler 
to her than the other men she saw; that 
will be quite sufficient reason to explain 
her consent. I got her master’s consent 
too, of course, which was a mere matter of 
money; and within a week we were at 
Cairo, making preparations for the Nile. 
“Had that voyage been less awful in 
its results than it was, I should never for- 
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getit. It was burning hot in the day, of 
course; but the wind blew always from 
the north, as it does at that time of the 
year — it was June when we started; and 
as the sun set all nature seemed to revive. 
Through the day we lay beneath the awn- 
ing of our boat, 1 sometimes reading to 
her while she worked, or she reading to 
me as I sketched. And ever farther and 
farther we floated away from the great, 
noisy, cruel world, on into the everlasting 
mysteries of those solemn sands. Some- 
times we would land and pass a week or 
more beneath our tents, in the shadow of 
some mighty group of immemorial ruins, 
or in a grove of high-branched palms. I 
think the girl was happy, and I at least 
was at rest. The soul of the brooding 
East passed into mine, the silence of the 
desert cooled my fevered blood, and I was 
at rest at last — for atime! 

* One evening, after a week among the 
palms and temples of beautiful Philoe, we 
had gone on board again at dusk, though, 
according to custom, we were not to start 
till dawn. For the last few days my 
old plague of sleeplessness had returned, 
though since leaving Cairo I had been 
most happily free from it, and I had gone 
back to a practice I had never used since 
that fatal time at home. I told you, 
George, on that night, that I had not been 
sleeping well; but I did not tell you, nor 
anybody, that I had been taking a draught 
to drive the demon away. -The last three 
nights on Philee I had done the same; 
but though I had managed to get some 
sleep, it was a restless, broken, unrefresh- 
ing thing. The girl was very tired when 
we went on board, and almost immedi- 
ately went down to her cabin. But I 
stayed on deck, smoking and musing, till 
close on midnight; then, feeling as though 
I might sleep, 1 went to mine, and slip- 
ping off some of my clothes — we were 
not cumbered with many garments in that 
climate —I lay down. That night I did 
not take my usual draught, but I was 
soon asleep. 

“Great God! George, what a waking! 
I was roused by a shriek ringing loud and 
shrili in my ear, and a hand grasping my 
wrist. The girl was sitting up in her 
berth, with a look of horror in her eyes — 
her eyes that were turned on me, who 
stood over her with one hand raised, the 
hand held in her grasp, and in that hand 
the dagger stained with my wife’s blood! 
Fortunately I had the sense to slip the 
dagger in my vest, and turn to the deck 
to meet the watch and such of the crew 





as had been waked by the noise with the 
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assurance that madam had been disturbed 
by a bad dream, but that all was well 
again. 

“ Poor girl! she was sadly startled and 
frightened, of course; but she saw that | 
had been really asleep, and it was easier 
work to pacify her than I could have 
hoped. Hers was a gentle, trusting na- 
ture for all her hard life; and she had 
more affection for me than I deserved. 

“But my feelings, George! can you 
conceive them? Can you not guess how 
the cloud rolled away from the past, and 
the mystery of that awful night was a 
mystery no more? For the first of many 
nights I took no sleeping-draught, after 
we had parted then; for the first of many 
nights I had not taken one that August 
night upon the Nile. You remember my 
words over her dead body? J feel as 
though my own hand had had a share in 
the cruelty.” 

He rose, and paced the room for a time 
in silence; then he came back to the fire, 
and stood looking down into its light — 
the only light there was. Presently he 
spoke again. 

“I need not go over the voyage back. 
Of course I took every care to guard 
against any further mischance; sleeping 
—or resting rather, it could hardly have 
been called sleep — by day, and keeping 
watch with my men at night. We came 
home as quickly as we could, and I left 
my companion at Brindisi, in the charge 
of some old seafaring friends of her fa- 
ther’s — good kindly souls, better than 
one would have thought to find among the 
friends of such an one as her father — 
who promised to do well by her. Of 
course | left them ample means to keep 
their promise, and part of my business 
with the lawyer to-day was on her account. 
Poor thing! I think at least I have done 
now what | could to let her suffer no more 
hurt from her affection for me. Then I 
came straight home, and to you. George, 
= can guess what my thoughts have 

een busy on for every mile of the long 


road back to England. What should I 
do? If any one were in trouble now for 
this dreadful thing —if there were any 
suspicions abroad — my course would be 


plain enough. But as it is, I know 
not what to think. Will you help me, 
George?” 

What could I say? Right or wrong I 
had but one thing to say, and I said it. 
No living man but he and I knew his ter- 
rible secret; let it be kept a secret still. 
What was to be gained, who would be 
profited, by his going before the world to 
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tell his pitiful tale? Justice would not be 
served; there was no wrong now to be 
repaired. I felt that the gentle soul of 
his dead wife would counsel him as I did, 

He heard me to the end, and then 
thanked me very quietly and kindly. 
Then he said he would sleep. “I am so 
deadly tired,” he said, smiling very sadly, 
“that 1 think even I shall sleep to-night.” 

I had a small spare room — little more 
than a closet — but there was a bed in it. 
There I took him, and telling him I would 
take care no servant disturbed him in the 
morning, I left him. But I was in no 
mood for sleep myself. Hour after hour 
I lay awake thinking over the strange, sad 
story I had heard. Twice I rose and 
went softly into Victor’s room. He lay 
in a heavy sleep, the ‘dreamless sleep of 
sheer exhaustion. His face was turned to 
the open window ; in the moonlight it was 
more like the face I had known in hap- 
pier times; but as I looked on it I felt 
that, save as a memory, it was a face I 
should know but a short while longer, 
At last I, too, slept, as the dawn was 
whitening the east, and the sparrows twit- 
tering in the Temple gardens. 

When I woke it was past ten o’clock, 
and Victor was gone. The old woman 
who ministered to my few wants was mak- 
ing ready my breakfast. “ The gentleman 
left a note for you, sir, but wouldn’t have 
me wake you,” she said. “It had just 
gone eight when he came out of his room. 
What a handsome gentleman he must 
have been — but lord, sir, how deadly ill 
he looked!” 

The note said that he did not feel equal 
to seeing me again just yet, after last 
night. He should go home, and think 
over what I had said. I should hear from 
him again very soon. 

I did not hear from him for a fortnight. 
Then he wrote to say he was sure | had 
counselled well, and he had determined to 
let me be the sole sharer of his secret. He 
was not well, he added — the old trouble, 
sleeplessness, and a bad cough. Little 
Doctor Wilson —did I remember him? 
he had asked after me — was very kind, 
but looked very grave, and shook his head 
even more than usual. But the quiet life 
and country air he himself thought would 
do him good; and it was so welcome to 
be at home again, for all the bitter mem- 
ories the old familiar sights recalled. 
Would I come and see him there? ‘ You 
have always been a good friend to me, 
George —a much better one than ever I 
have been to you; but you will never prove 
your friendship more than by consenting 
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to share my solitude. I am afraid it is 
selfish of me to ask you; but there is 
none but you in the world I could ask, and 
I do so long for some one. I have been 
rather worse for the last day or two; but 
when I am better again I will write.” 

He never wrote, and I never saw my 
friend again. Within a week Victor Gra- 
ham was sleeping sound enough —“ the 
morningless and unawakening sleep;” 
and all that was left for me was to help to 
lay him in the little churchyard beside the 
wife he had loved so well. Short had 
been their married life, awful their part- 
ing; but they were together now to part 
no more. 


From Temple Bar. 
HUMORS OF TRAVEL. 


BY HERMAN MERIVALE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* FAUCIT OF BALLIOL.” 


THE fever of travel woke up. again 
within me after a torpid sleep of years, for 
which space illness and discontent of 
spirit about nothing in particular threw 
me into a kind of hibernation of mind. 
The kindly spring came back again into 
life just when the winter seemed at its 


dullest, with the sudden burst of flower 
and blossom which we connect with that 
season in other climates of the world, 
rather than in the slower methods and 
more uncertain castings about of our 
own. And the first blossom of that 
spring was faith, not sent me in a single 
flash, as it sometimes is to some, but slow- 
born upon a foundation quite as sure, out 
of the depths of a very fiery trial. These 
are not matters upon which I love much 
to speak, close to the heart as, once cher- 
ished, they must always be, guides and 
companions in seasons of cloud and sun- 
shine, in hours of work and idleness, in 
alternations of discouragement and of 
confidence, of failure and of success. But 
it gives strong anchor to one’s life and 
work, that same faith, be it the appanage 
of the wise man or the fool. The great 
fault of so many lives, as of so many 
books, is the want of a central purpose to 
lend its theories cohesion. A _ central 
purpose does so much for that. Take 
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that luminous historic criticism the rare 
interest of a complete consistency. 

Of this I am sure, that it was the abso- 
lute outcome of that faith to give to me 
— non-believing before rather than disbe- 
lieving, careless rather than bad, I hope 
—just the concentration of mind and 
mastery of attention in which thought and 
work had always failed before. It taught 
me the mental habits I wanted most to 
acquire, and I set to work to acquire them, 
giving up society for much reclusion as 
the best means thereto, and to the proc- 
ess known as making up for lost time. It 
is part perhaps of the comfortable philo- 
sophic conviction —did I not in my last 
paper venture to call myself something of 
a philosopher? — which is not the worst 
of those same outcomes of faith, to feel, 
on looking back, how little of one’s time, 
under unconscious guidance, has been in 
any true sense lost. Rather what is loss 
in one directien is gain in another, and 
proveth so to be in the bringing in of the 
revenges of the whirligig of time. Inter- 
ests in life grew apace for me, who but a 
few years before had found myself old for 
the want of them; and quietly, to fall back 
upon these papers’ purpose, came books 
and friends and travel into the foremost 
place. 

Travel came back last. Fora few years 
I thought that I should never travel again. 
The record seemed to be all lost time; a 
counting up of many sums of valuable 
coin, haply much wanted in these after 
days of yeravoca (that metamorphosis of 
thought which has been ill translated 
into repentance), wasted upon an infinite 
sameness Of loafing and lounging, of land- 
ing-place and watering-place, and upon 
infinite varieties of self-inflicted weari- 
ness. All the dissolving views of city and 
continent seemed seen through the col- 
ored glasses through which Niagara or 
Schaffhausen present themselves to the 
tourist curious in such idlenesses ; a per- 
petual tumble of unpurposed water, arti- 
ficed into different hues painted from 
shifting points of self, yellow with hypo- 
chondria, green with envy, or blue with 
boredom. But it came to pass about this 
time that I found myself not destined, as 
I had become quite convinced I was, to 
spend the rest of my days in my own com- 
pany. Such convictions among men some- 


Ruskin’s much-vexed “Stones of Ven- | times disappear with a rapidity worthy of 
ice,” for instance, and see — whether you their foolishness ; and so it was provided, 


believe in his view of the decay of art and | thank God for it, for me. 


And it came to 


greatness as coincident with the decay of | pass further that I found myself called 
vital religion, or whether you believe it | upon by that superior pressure which the 
not — if it does not give to the whole of , same foolishness of man sometimes takes 
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vain pleasure in denying, but submits to 
out of very cheerfulness of love, to go 
a-travelling when I had said I would not. 
I had grown into my new books and new 
and old friends, and. new home and new 
quiet, and I feared to be bored. Noneed 
for the fear; for out of the changed pur 
pose of a changed life had grown changed 
views of everything. The mighty world 
of God, studded so gemlike with the won- 
derworks of man, was quite another thing 
when looked upon with the new eyes of a 
new reverence, from without instead of 
from within, as by him and not as for me. 
And — still with that unconscious digging 
out of the humors of mankind to which I 
have pleaded as my weakness, but with 
observation and comparison cultivated 
and multiplied indeed —I that had afore- 
time so succeeded in boring one person 
over it, found in travel quite a paradise 
fortwo. It must have been out of shy- 
ness begotten of the novelty of the situa- 
tion, surely, that for such readers of my 
old friend the “Spectator” as may not 
have quite forgotten us, I felt that my 
companion and myself must voyage incog- 
nito, and stammered out our two first ex- 
periences of the world abroad under the 
diffident disguise of * Balbus.” 

Have I grown confident with time? or 
is it that masks seem foolish wearing 
where there is nothing at all to hide? In 
any case so it is that I proposed to entrust 
to the mercies of Mr. Bentley’s Bar the 
little papers which have risen out of the 
thoughts suggested by a recent wander- 
ing within the enchanted circle of Italy. 
Enchanted always, especially when, as on 
this last excursion of ours, the centre 
of the target is Florence the beautiful, 
whose spell upon the English literary 
spirit has been as great as undefinable, 
from the immemorial of time. The rec- 
ords of the English writers whom she has 
attracted are written down in letters of 
print and tablets of stone, for the reading 
of him that runs. Mrs. Browning, first 
and best of English poetesses, and, at 
least I must think, with but little to envy 
in the minds of the best of singers mas- 
culine; Landor, the massive and the schol- 
arly, though too Pierian to be much in 
touch with any but a very limited audi- 
ence (my thanks to you, Mr. Colvin, by 
the way, for one of the best and most 
sympathetic essays of the curiously unbal- 
anced Morley series); Arthur Clough, 
taken indigus evi in the flowering of a 
wealthy promise, — speak to us of the lit- 
erary aspirations buried there, while the 
pens of half the poets, the Miltons and 
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Byrons and Shelleys and Swinburnes, 
with Ruskin and Hawthorne and George 
Eliot to add their wealth of prose, have 
found again and again new pasturage on 
that imaging field. I suppose I ought to 
add the mighty name of Rogers, out of 
respect to tradition. But I protest. Po- 
etry in prose is adorable; but prose in 
poetry is not. And if ever man cut up 
the baldest guide-book into ten-syllable 
lines of rhymeless metre, and called it 
poetry, it was that man. Murray and 
Bedeker, collaborating, could scarcely 
beat this: — 


Of all the fairest cities of the earth 

None is so fair as Florence. ’Tis a gem 

Of purest ray : and what a light broke forth 

When it emerged from darkness. Search 
within, 

Without ; all is enchantment. ’Tis the past 

Contending with the present, So it is. 


The final clause is my own, but follows 
naturally. I would blank verse you so 
eight years together, dinners and suppers 
and sleeping-hours excepted. Rogers’s 
Italy indeed, poor bard! Assuredly it is 
no man’s Italy else. It must, I think, have 
been the ghost of Rogers that indited a 
blank-verse tragedy called ** Robespierre,” 
which I once heard at Drury Lane (as far 
as I remember, even the prompter only 
heard it once), whereof I still recall two 
lines: — 


He never spoke, except when spoken to, 
And again, — 
Whose name, for obvious reasons, we suppress, 


Rogers’s Italy abounds in flights like 
these. May I with hesitation add to these 
votaries of Florence one living name, if 
only in token of my personal sense of 
much courtesy and kindness received, and 
of the pleasures of a vivid intercourse 
with a bright andelastic mind? It is that 
of a lady who has been much mishandled 
of English critics, in right of certain sa- 
lient peculiarities which can easily be 
treated so, but has somehow fared none 
the worse for it. It happens that the gift 
of prose description is a very rare gift, 
which needs cultivation, and is only to be 
cultivated by one into whose composition 
something of the poet’s temperament has 
largely entered. 1 seem to know but of 
few pens which can vie for picturesque- 
ness without effort, in power of seizing 
upon the shifting color and harmonies of 
the meridian life, with that of hers who 
writes as Ouida. Let me quote what sug- 
gests itself to me as an odd contrast to 
the prose of Rogers’s very conscious 
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blank verse, in some quite unintentional 
rhythms of the unconscious kind into 
which pens like hers so often fall, which 
close a beautiful still-life picture of the 
starry Galileo’s tower, from the story of 
“ Pascarel.” A monosyllable left out, and 
another put in, supply all the change nec- 
essary: — 
It is as closely girt with blossoming boughs 
And tulip-crimsoned grasses now as then, 

. « » when, from its roof 
In the still midnight of the far-off time, 
Its master read the secrets of the stars. 
I take off my hat with respect to the au- 
thor of * Pascarel,” and in remembrance 
of the quaint, old-world villa with its 
arched and open rooms and grey, terraced 
steps, where a chorus of very white and 
conversational dogs, groomed into irre- 
sistible glossiness, gives you pronounced 
but friendly welcome to the lovely house, 
and the monastic garden’s luxuriant over- 
growth beyond. Some space southward 
of Arno, green in the fine seasons and 
yellow in the storms, taking the tint just 
beforehand after the fashion of nature’s 
many barometers, the house faces fairly 
the snow-capped boundaries of the farther 
side, and the beautiful line of hills declin- 
ing slowly to the west from villa-dotted 
Fiesole and the distant Vallombrosa 
wraiths, which are such a magnet to the 


eye that looks on them from the higher 
vantage-ground farther east, as a far point 
in the incomparable panorama seen from 


Galileo’s tower. Vallombrosa! Arno! 
Fiesole! Why, the very names are poems 
if the things were not, and raise at times 
an almost irritated sense of yearning in 
the mind which has nursed them into a 
picture of its own. It is remorseless in 
its fascinations, the Tuscan city —in its 
associations past and present, in its magic 
varieties of history and art, with stones 
that prate of Savonarola, and walls that 
breathe of Fra Angelico, and — well, 
blank. No wonder that generations and 
generations of British ink-bottles have 
dashed themselves to pieces —and will 
dash — against those tyrant memories in 
vain. 

For here is another of us going off at a 
tangent, who had set before himself and 
his readers the humbler purpose of de- 
scribing some of the mere oddities of 
travel, and was just now interviewing 
(though without professional intention) 
Quida and her dogs. What did we talk 
about, the dogs included, who took large 
share in the discourse, and bade their 
visitors good-bye with a vociferous God- 
speed which spoke of mutual cordiality? 
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Well, we were all English — except the 
dogs who were Italian, but cosmopolitan 
in the matter of bark —and it is a grave 
fact that at our various meetings, when 
literature and art should have absorbed 
the thoughts of sympathetic souls, the 
unexpected had its usual way, and we 
mostly discussed the weather. But it 
was from a high point of view which exer- 
cises me. Is it ever really fine in Italy 
for three days together ? or are those blue 
skies and fantastic heats the fabrics of a 
well-traditioned dream? Years ago when 
touring first was, and faltered on its baby 
steps in the nearer neighborhoods, a Brit- 
ish Columbus discovered the Rhine, and 
returning to his home-staying friends, 
reported it as a very miracle of beauty. 
The tradition spread and lives, in spite of 
the fact that the outward-bound traveller 
now hurries by it as fast as he can, won- 
dering what perverse imagination twisted 
the two rather pretty sweeps of water 
which tie by Rolandseck and by St. Goar, 
into the vision of a beautiful tourist coun- 
try. There are fair enough spots to be 
found among the inlying valleys, but — 
the banks of the Rhine! They are but as 
an ill-favored alley to lead out to nature’s 
playgrounds in the beyond. Some such 
squire it was, surely, who, when the baby 
feet had grown firmer of hold and broad 
enough to cross mountains, came home to 
sing about the Italian blue to a public 
perversely weary of the soft English hues, 
and wanting something more definite, 
public-like, as being what it had not got. 
lt craved for fevers and mosquitoes, and 
for thin wines, and has gone on ever since 
in seasons of bad weather singing one 
credulous pzan, How fine it must be in 
Italy! Well, when it is fine in Italy, it is, 
very. When it is blue, it is blue. And 
when it is hot, it is —well, hotter! But 
woe to the believer who goes there un- 
armed with wraps, or with the Italian 
national costume of the mackintosh and 
umbrella. Better for that man not to have 
been born, than to get so very wet. For 
at last I resolutely decline to believe that 
after a quarter of a century of periodical 
Italian travel at all times of the year, lam 
the man of exceptional seasons in that 
land alone. It simply cannot be. I do 
not, count myself an unfortunate man in 
other matters, and have had my share of 
fine weather elsewhere. Indeed in this 
but half-valued seaside town of Sunbourne, 
where my lines have for some years been 
cast, it appears to me practically that it 
never rains at all, and that the atmosphere 
is a standing marvel of pure transparency. 
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When I go to Italy, I have to come 
back here for the sun. And at last in 
Florence, having ina moment of madness 
— and on my host’s assurance that, being 
Florence and May, it could not possibly 
rain that day — left the said national dress 
at home, I found myself dodging about in 
corners and arches to avoid the pour, 
amongst a lightly clad and head-kerchiefed 
population making believe that it was fine; 
apparently an amiable delusion in which 
they spend half their lives. And then 
and there I was seized with the unpleas- 
ant fancy that I was under a sort of unholy 
charm in the matter of Italy, and that 
when it was fine there for everybody else, 
it was wet for me alone. Could such a 
wild weird be? The shilling book had 
just blossomed in England, and I said, 
here is a plot for a shilling; I will write it 
when I get home. Alas! I had reckoned 
without my country, always in extremes. 
When I did get home, the first railway 
bookstall was enough for me. It was all 
shilling books, all selling much alike, good, 
bad, and indifferent; it was not the author 
or the contents that mattered, it was the 
shilling books that are no books, because 
not fit to bind. How I envy those French 
and German fellows, with their paper 
books well got up for binding, sold for the 
just and equitable three francs or so, which 
are what a bindable book should bear. 
With us, say thirty-one and six or a shil- 
ling, and make yourchoice. Whether the 
shilling flood will succeed in ‘smashing 
the Muhdi” —I speak asa fool — I know 
not. If it be so, yet bragless let it be; 
for, as far as any art in the matter is con- 
cerned, it is but to leap from Scylia into 
Charybdis. Verily it must be harder for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than 
for a writer in England to win an honest 
and level literary reputation, with a fair 
sale at a fair price. It is all rockets, or 
the sticks thereof. 

This has not much to do with the 
weather, except as a shilling-book illustra- 
tion of the maxim that it never rains but 
it pours. That maxim might be applied 
to Italy, by the way, repunctuated thus, 
“It never rains. But it pours.” Good- 
ness! how it can rain. From childhood’s 
hour it has been sowith me. Asa young- 
ster I was wintering once in Nice, and 
bitter were the sleet and snow, when a 
native (under the national delusion) com- 
forted me by saying that Nice had known 
no such winter for ten years. Mildly I 
told him that I felt sure of it; for that I 
happened to have been there the winter 
before too, and that I had then been as- 
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sured there had been no such season as 
that for fifteen. 

Later comes a blurred memory of an 
Easter in Rome, with a wild night drive 
to catch a view of the Colosseum in an 
interval of days of storm; shivering beg- 
gars in rags making believe on the steps 
of the Piazza di Spagna, sleet and hail 
sweeping us from the pavements, and 
Tiber tossing down his torrent that yellow 
mane of his, in style to send fifty Hora- 
tiuses, and their bridges, battlement, and 
plank, and pier, and all, headlong to the 
sea. And over it all rain— rain —rain. 
Yet another few seasons, and it was Nice 
again, and May, and the year was ’74; 
and among some old verses of mine I lay 
my hand upon a parody so apposite that, 
though printed, I crave leave to reproduce 
it here, as a cry of the heart that would 
not be denied: — 


The town of Nice ! the town of Nice! 

Where once mosquitoes buzzed and stung 
And never gave man any peace, 

The whole year round, when he was young ! 
Eternal winter chills it yet ; 
It’s always cold, and mostly wet. 


Lord Brougham sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks on sea-girt Cannes, I wis ; 

But wouldn't like to sit there now, 
Unless ’twere warmer than it is, 


.I went to Cannes the other day, 


But found it much too damp to stay. 


The mountains look on Monaco, 

And Monaco Jooks on the sea; 
And, playing there some hours ago, 

I meant to win enormously ; 
But, though my need of coin was bad, 
I lost the little that I had, 


Ye have the Southern charges yet ! 
Where is the Southern climate gone? 
Of two such blessings, why forget 
The cheaper and the better one? 
My weekly bill my wrath inspires ; 
Think ye [ meant to pay for fires? 


Why should I stay? no worse art thou, 
My country! On the genial shore 
The local east winds whistle now, 
The local fogs spread more and more ; 
But in the sunny South the weather 
Beats all you know of put together, 


I cannot eat — I cannot sleep — 
The waves are not so blue as I ; 
Indeed, the waters of the deep 
Are dirty brown, and so’s the sky. 
I get dyspepsia when I dine — 
Oh, dash that pint of country wine! 


How I remember that tour! The 
friends with whom I was travelling and 
I — when we had donkey-ridden and pic- 
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nicked away an out-of-season month at the 
dear old Chauvain that then was, concert- 
making amongst ourselves, and even im- 
provising theatricals for the quality left, 
some six in number—did not find the 
weather propitious enough to make a fur- 
ther start till June, in whose first week 
came such a tremendous burst of the 
tropics that at once we made our way 
through Milan to the top of Generoso, 
where there was nothing but a small inn, 
the seed of the present caravanserai, to 
take some breath. For two things I 
chiefly remember it. First, that being 
sleepless and ill, I went to a chemist of 
Como, on my way, to ask for a dose of 
twenty grains of chloral to take with me. 
“ C'est une forte dose,” quoth he behind 
his spectacles in Italian French, looking 
at me curiously. I told him that I was 
accustomed to it; so said he, “ Oh very 
well, if you like it,” shrugged his shoul- 
ders and muttered something about * An- 
glais,” and made it up. One night I took 
it or most of it, at a gulp — was then and 
there seized with Vesuvian sensations of 
liquid fire, my head whirling about me 
like a cataract — became at once violently 
and terribly ill, my throat the while feeling 
very. much, I should think, what the Ve- 
suvian crater must feel during an eruption 
—and then fell back, dressed, upon my 
bed in a dead sleep. 1 woke ina stupid 
state some fifteen hours afterwards, alive, 
but witha revelation in headaches. We 
examined into the situation. My friend 
had translated grains into grammes — 
that’s all! And as a gramme means fi- 
teen grains, my dose was three hundred. 
From which | would conclude that it is 
dangerous to play with chloral. How- 
ever, I survived — survived in order that 
a friend in after years might in a festive 
moment, under the alias of a parting glass 
of whisky and potash, induce me to toss 
down my throat, neat and entire (quite 
innocently on his part, of course, through 
a small-hour error in corks), a tumbler 
of “the craytur’? — Vesuvius’s much as 
before — and methylated spirits. It was 
nota good drink. And I can only con- 
clude from all this that I was not born to 
be poisoned. Secondly—for we have 
digressed again and this is to the point — 
I remember Generoso, because a day or 
two after we mounted the Italian climate 
amused itself again (for the first time in 
living memory of course — since the year 
before), plunged headlong into frost and 
snow, lightning and thunder and _hail- 
storm, which broke into little pieces the 
mighty glass arcades of modern Milan, 
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and wrenched its baby iron into cork- 
screws, and huddled us hapless Genero- 
sians into what blankets and fireplaces 
there were. Nay! but it was cold in 
Como in that month of June! The man 
of the exceptional season, again. Yet 
there were other people there. And often 
have I thought since how much subse- 
quent illness might have been spared me 
if I had taken the advice of the excellent 
M. Pasta, doctor as well as owner of the 
place — thrown away the chloral bottles 
and other civilized aberrations, and taken 
up a hod and mortar to help in the build- 
ing of his new hotel. He offered me an 
engagement if I would, observing that I 
should soon find weather a very indiffer- 
ent matter to me. It may be that I 
thought I should be rid of weather then, 
in a way which he meant not. But a 
course of violent de-civilization, I suspect, 
might do wonders for us sometimes if we 
tried. As it is, the most we mostly do is 
to travel and take our caste foolishnesses 
with us, on yachts or on mountains, by 
moors, or fable d hétes. 

It was just after this time that the pe- 
riod of effacement and hibernation came 
upon me of which I wrote at the begin- 
ning. Perhaps it was the chloral — per- 
haps the shunningof thehod. Butit took 
me a long time to revive, that the change 
of which I have spoken might come over 
me. It was eight years later full, when, 
with her whom I have called Mrs. Balbus, 
I first visited my Italy by my new lights 
again, to find the spell unbroken. In 
hesitating pages I ventured to describe 
the experience for the Sfectator’s readers. 
It was high autumn, when all should have 
been well; but we were driven from Switz- 
erland to Maggiore, for lack of seeing 


‘mountains — from Maggiore to Venice, 


for lack of seeing sun —and finally from 
Venice in homeward despair, for lack of 
seeing anything. A perpetual atmosphere 
of Hampstead Heath upon lord mayor’s 
day brooded over the sunny south. For 
me it always did; and we rushed back in 
undrawn rein of despair at last, to meet 
the sun at Sunbourne, English and su- 
preme. For the which may I be for- 
given. 

This year, we went again. It was not 
to be avoided, reader, and there let my 
growlings end. Honestly, I believe an 
amazing amount of nonsense to be talked 
about Italian skies and atmospheres, for 
no very clear purpose, but to discourage 
us towards our own natural and healthy 
air. It is without the semblance of affec- 
tation that I say, that in this present year 
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the experience was much the same. East 
wind as we left London and rattled 
through Paris; the promise of a warm 
meridian — this was towards April’s end 
—as we passed Avignon in early morning 
and drank the welcome coffee at Mar- 
seilles. Shifting lights and shades over 
the curves of the Mediterranean coast, 
with one side of the heavens shining in 
the promise of the coming —the other 
darkening with the reflex of the past — 
and the train bringing us late into Anglo- 
Franco-Italian Cannes, to hotels great in 
comforts and greater yetin charges, where 
the three unblending nations seem to have 
blended for once into an odd and raceless 
whole, under a sort of shadow of the his- 
toric nose of Brougham. So, after a pause 
of renovation, to visit together scenes 
known to us separately both, when un- 
known to each other, yet at coincidence 
of date; very beautiful, though cold out of 
the sun and slightly raining; the snow 
lying lightly on the neighboring Alps. 
Carried by a friend to a fourth-floor room 
— by a new patent lift requiring to be 
climbed out of — in the new and far-look- 
ing California Hotel, with prospect to be 
matched but rarely. The next day round 
the Vallombrosa gardens, hospitably open 
to who will. Pine and palm, cactus and 
araucaria, Camellia and cineraria, and rose 


and guelder-rose, in sudden burst of me- 
ridian profusion which is the true test of 


climatic change. Croix des Gardes, ca- 
thedral, and observatory, and by evening 
Nice again. 

Poor old Chauvain! I asked for it to 
be repulsed with scorn; to be carried in 
an omnibus to its phoenix, to something 
called an International or a universal or 
a stupendous now; vulgar and tawdry and 
impossibly dear, with a gentleman to in- 
form us that “nobody enters here under 
fourteen shillings a night.” Considering 
that the prospect of the poor old Paglione 
has been replaced by a dreadful munici- 
pal building built on top of it for the mu- 
sical entertainment of the citizens — five 
of whom, we two included, were present 
with a full band that night — we consented 
not, but fled; and found a homely hous- 
ing by the sea-break of the old Ponchettes, 

To Monte Carlo, day proving gloomy 
and — Italian. An out-of-season saloon 
full of seedy and commonplace demireps, 
who might have been an awful warning to 
their more fashionable sisters and breth- 
ren of a month or two before, with those 
terrible lack-lustre faces as of persons 
over-ate with buns — 
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No growth of moor or coppice, 
Of heather-flower or vine ; 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine ; 
Pale beds of blowing rushes, 
Where no flower blooms or blushes, 
Save this, whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine, 


I quote from Swinburne and from mem- 
ory — so forgive me, and on, please. The 
place and the faces are to me unaffectedly 
horrible. On to true Italian Genoa in 
rain and gloom; no glimpse of sun since 
Monday; and the next day, as my diary 
reminds me, Erebus continued. But 
mighty glimpses of mighty palaces and 
strange historic wealth, beautiful Guidos 
and princely Holbeins, and before all 
things Italy. For I have growled my 
growl, and Italy will not care much. Su- 
preme in inaccessible empire of undying 
beauty — overmastering, godlike — the 
same. I was again in Italy. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A NIGHT RAID ON DONEGAL SMUGGLERS, 


ON a wild, stormy evening, some years 
ago, the writer was returning to Bally- 
roughan, a miserable little town on the 
bleak coast of Donegal. It had rained 
heavily all day, but having cleared up a 
little, I drew rein as I approached the 
town. On such an evening the scene 
was far from inspiriting. The road fol- 
lowed the windings of the seashore, here 
bounded by huge rocks, over which the 
waves were dashing furiously, like Cemons 
storming a fort. About five miles from 
the mainland lay the little island of Innis- 
murry, almost shrouded in mist, and only 
discernible by the ring of white foam 
which marked its coast. Beyond, stretched 
the Atlantic, raging with all the force and 
passion of a November storm. I had 
barely time to take in this scene, when I 
was accosted by a man, who seemed to 
rise out of the road at my side. 

“It’s a sevare day, yer honor,” said he, 
politely touching his hat. ‘God be good 
to them that’s at sea on an evening like 
that.” 

“It is very stormy, indeed; but I think 
the worst of it is now over.” 

‘*God sind it, thin, for it’s hard times 
for the fishermen; though its mighty good 
for the stillin’.” 

“Good for the stilling!” I said. “* What 
do you mean?” 
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“Why, I mane there’s little fear of the 
boys being interrupted in weather like 
that.” 

“Interrupted at what?” 

“Why, at the stillin’, av coorse; and 
by the same token, yonder they’re at it;” 
and he pointed to the iittle island already 
referred to, now partially disrobed of its 
mist. 

* Do you mean to say that there is illicit 
distillation now going on at that island?” 

“ Faix and you’ve just guessed it; and 
sure it comes mighty handy, by rayson 
that the fair is on Monday.” 

I need not weary the reader with all 
that passed between me and my chance 
companion, whom I recognized as Mickey 
Mehaffey, a hanger-on about one of the 
hotels in the town. From Mickey | 
learned that the inhabitants of Innismurry 
consisted of about a score of families, 
who obtained a living by fishing and illicit 
distillation, and I grieve to say, chiefly by 
the latter. There were no police on the 
island, and as in stormy weather it was 
wholly unapproachable from the mainland, 
they could carry on their nefarious busi- 
ness without fear of disturbance. At 
other times their scouts could give at least 
half an hour’s warning of approaching dan- 
ger, and this was sufficient to enable them 
to secrete their contraband goods before 
the “inimy” arrived. And when hard 
pressed, the Atlantic always formed a safe 
and capacious storehouse. They had also 
their agents and confederates on the main- 
land, who assisted them to land and dis- 
pose of the poteen prior to fairs, wakes, 
and marriages, these being the favorite 
channels of home consumption. 

But to return to Mickey. He still kept 
a wistful eye on the island, particularly 
on one little curl of blue smoke that he 
assured me arose from the identical cabin 
where the stills were at that moment being 
fired. 

“ They’ll be sure to land it on Sunday 
night,” said he, “as Monday is the fair. 
The new gauger is very sevare, I’m towld, 
and means to make a raid on them.” 

“ Who told you that?” I asked. 

“Oh, the divil a one; sure, I’ve been 
dhraming it, or something.” 

“Well, Mickey,” said I, “since you’ve 
been so very free with your information, | 
don’t mind telling you that I am the new 
gauger myself, and certainly mean to 
oly stop to this smuggling, if possi- 

e. 

“Oh, the saints protect us!” piously 
ejaculated Mickey. “Bad luck to the 
tongue of me! I’ve been an informer all 





unknownst to meself; but your honor 
won’t betray me?” 

“ Never fear. I knew already most of 
what you told me.” 

“ Arrah! did. you, now? Well, and if 
you want any more information about them 
same smugglers, sure Mickey Mehaffey’s 
the boy that can find it out for ye.” 

I was certainly rather amused at Mick- 
ey’s sudden change of principles; and 
telling him to call on me next day, if he 
had further information to give, I put 
spurs to my horse and trotted in to town, 

I had only been recently appointed to 
Ballyroughan, with special instructions to 
do my utmost to suppress smuggling, 
which was at that time very prevalent in 
thedistrict. And from all the information 
I could gather, I came to the conclusion 
that the most effectual way of doing this 
was to intercept the landing of the goods 
from the island. The supply, I reasoned, 
would soon cease, if I succeeded in cut- 
ting off the demand. 

Mickey kept his promise about giving 
me furtherinformation. I had just thrown 
myself on the lounge next evening after 
dinner, when a fiery altercation broke in 
upon my rest. It was my landlady and 
Mickey on the stairs. “Ye can’t disturb 
him now, I’m telling ye; he’s only afther 
his dinner.” 

“But I want to see him particular,” 
persisted Mickey, endeavoring to pass her 
on the stairs. 

“ And it’s want ye’ll meet with, thin; 
ye can watch for him as he goes out in the 
mornin’.” 

“It’s a matther of life and death, I’m 
tellin’ ye; and the mornin’ wouldn't do at 
all, at all.” 

* Well, and what if it zs a matther of life 
and death? Sure, 4e isn’t the docthor.” 

I now thought proper to interfere. “If 
that is Mickey Mehaffey,” I said, “ you 
may allow him to come up, Mrs. M‘Ketch- 
u 7 . 

Pe Very well, sor. Bad luck to the dirthy 
boots o’ ye!” This last to Mickey in an 
undertone. 

“Well, Mickey, shut the door, and let 
me hear what you have got to say.” 

“ I’ve learned it all, sor. Hugh’s Shan 
gave me all the news this mornin’ afther 
chapel. He’s wan of the smugglers, ye 
know, from the island.” 

* What news did he give you?” 

“Why, about the landing of the poteen 
for the fair. It’s just as I towld ye. 
They’re to land it to-night about twelve 
o’clock, as the moon will be dark by that 
time.” 
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“Where do they usually land it?” I 
asked. 

“Well, sor, there are only two places 
where a boat can put in with safety; wan 
of these, the Smugglers’ Pier, is just 
between the high rocks forninst Bally- 
roughan ; and the otheris about a quarter 
of a mile farther along the shore. It’s 
not so safe in the dark as the Smugglers’ 
Pier, and so they never land at it.” 

After arranging with Mickey to meet 
me that night at a certain point, I dis- 
missed him, and proceeded to mature my 
plan for trapping the smugglers. It was 
this. I arranged with the coastguard of- 
ficer to meet me at the Smugglers’ Pier 
about eleven o’clock. He was to bring 
two boats and three boatmen with him, 
and row up silently from the station to the 
place appointed. Three constables of the 
Royal Irish were also detailed to meet 
me at the same time and place. Mickey, 
as previously stated, was to go with my- 
self and act as guide. The rendezvous 
was about a mile from the town, so I 
started off about half past ten on my secret 
expedition. Fortunately, Ballyroughan 
retires early to rest, so not a soul was to 
be seen as I passed through the town. 
A subdued cough at the outskirts told me 
that Mickey was true to his appointment. 

We walked in silence to the place, and 


found the “ palers,” as Mickey called them, | 


waiting. The coastguard officer and his 
men had not yet arrived. They came, 
however, shortly afterwards, and I then 
gave my final instructions. One boat, 
manned by the coastguard officer, a boat- 
man, and one of the constables, was to 
row about four hundred yards out, and lie 
On its oars, out of the track of the smuz- 
glers, but ready to.intercept them on their 
return to the island, if they escaped us. 
A shot from my revolver was the signal 
for them to be on the alert. The other 
boat, I directed to be kept out of sight 
between the rocks, but ready for action at 
a moment’s notice. These arrangements 
completed, every one waited quietly at his 
post to watch the turn of events. It was 
now midnight; and though the moon had 
been down almost half an hour, there was 
no sign of the smugglers. Could it be 
that Mickey was playing us false? This 
thought had just occurred to me, when 
my ear caught the sound of distant oars. 

“Did you hear anything, sir?” one of 
the constables whispered. 

“Hush! Listen,” I said. 

Yes; there was no mistake. Nearer 
and clearer came the plash of the oars 
and the creaking of the rowlocks; and in 





a few minutes afterwards, the boat grated 
on the gravel within a few yards of where 
we lay concealed. I saw through the 
darkness that there were only two men in 
the boat, with a boy to steer. The former 
proceeded at once to land the goods. 
They brought a keg ashore; but before I 
could give the order for capture, a ludi- 
crous incident betrayed us. Mickey, I 
noticed, had been nodding with sleep for 
some time, and at the most critical mo- 
ment began to snore so loudly, that the 
men at once dropped the keg and made a 
rush for the boat. 

“ Arrest them!” I shouted, and one of 
the policemen succeeded in catching hold 
of an oar just as the boat was being pushed 
off; but the smuggler was equal to the 
occasion. He drew the oar towards the 
boat, then pushed it rapidly back again, 
and next moment the unfortunate con- 
stable was left sprawling in the water. 
‘Man the boat!” I shouted, as I observed 
they were about to escape us. “ You,” I 
said to the policeman who got the duck- 
ing, “will remain on shore to guard the 
seizure, and Mickey may keep you com- 
pany. All ready?” I asked, stepping into 
the boat, and at the same time discharging 
my revolver, as a signal to the coastguard 
officer in the other boat. 

* All right, sir.” 

“ Then pull off ;” and away we went in 
the wake of the smugglers. The chase 
was an excitinz one. They had got about 
twenty yards ahead ; but our boat was the 
swifter, and we soon came up with them. 
*“ Now we have them,” I exclaimed, as 
our other boat came into view, intercept- 
ing their course to the island. They were 
not, however, to be caught so easily. 
Making a rapid double to the left, our 
boat was shot far ahead of them before 
we could turn. I now saw that the ad- 
vantage did not all lie on our side; for 
although we had greater speed and greater 
numbers, on the other hand, the smug- 
glers’ boat was so formed as to twist and 
turn about with the greatest rapidity, ren- 
dering it very difficult for us to come into 
close quarters with them. Again we came 
up with them, and again they made a 
double towards the mainland, leaving us 
still at a distance. 

I now adopted a different mode of opera- 
tions. Both our boats were between the 
smugglers and Innismurry, and I directed 
them to separate about twenty yards, and 
row Close behind the enemy, keeping the 
latter always in front and between the two 
boats. This plan was perfectly success- 
ful. The smugglers were now compelled 
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to move on before us towards the main 
land, any attempt to turn aside being pre- 
vented by either boat. Their only escape 
now was landward, and they made a spurt 
to reach the shore before us, heading 
directly for the Smugglers’ Pier; but their 
boat had scarcely touched the gravel, when 
our men, jumping into the water, sur- 
rounded it, and took the occupants in 
charge ere they had time to land. 

I now directed my attention to matters 
on shore. Mickey was still there, but the 
constable was nowhere to be seen. A 
feeble groan from behind the rocks led 
Mickey to explain. 

“It’s the paler, yer honor,” said he. 
“ He tuk mighty bad after you left.” 

“ Has he been to the keg?” I asked. 

“ Faix, and he has, thin; and it didn’t 
agree with him.” 

It evidently did not. The ground be- 
side him bore witness to the fact. 

“ Confound the stuff!” growled one of 
the boatmen, who had taken the opportu- 
nity to follow the paler’s example and have 
a pull atthe keg. He was expectorating 
at a furious rate and making horrible 
grimaces. 

“Is it poison?” feebly groaned the po- 
liceman. 

“ Poison? Confound it!” said the boat- 
man; “it’s water, and as salt as blazes.” 

It was indeed water, fresh drawn from 
the Atlantic. The constable, it seems, 
feeling cold after his immersion, broached 
the keg in our absence, and had taken a 
good pull at it before he discovered that 
it wasn’t the “rale Innishowen.” It pro- 
duced such a nausea and sickness of 
stomach, that the poor fellow thought he 
was poisoned, and became frightened into 
the ludicrous state of distress in which 
we found him. 

I now examined the contents of another 
keg in the boat. Salt water also. Mean- 
while, our three prisoners, who understood 
not a word of English, stood composedly 
looking on, and seemed quite satisfied 
with their position. Ourown position was 
certainly a novel one. There we stood, 
eight men in her Majesty’s service, with 
three prisoners in charge, and for what? 
For having two kegs of salt water in their 
possession, whilst the broad Atlantic 
rolled at our feet. Noone appeared to be 
able to give any explanation of our pecul- 
iar “ seizure; and we were about to leave 
the place in disgust, when the coastguard 
drew my attention to the sound of oars 
farther up the shore, and we could dimly 
discern a boat putting off towards the 
island. 
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“ Depend upon it,” said he, “that boat 
has just been landing the poteen ; and this 
has only been a decoy, to divert our atten- 
tion from the real culprits.” 

This indeed was the true explanation of 
the mystery, so I discharged my prison- 
ers, who coolly tossed the kegs into their 
boat and pulled off towards Innismurry. 

I afterwards learned that Mickey, with 
all his apparent simplicity, was a shrewd 
confederate of the smugglers, and that it 
was really he who planned and set us on 
this “ wildgoose chase.” They expected, 
it seems, a raid made on them that night ; 
and Mickey was deputed, under cover of 
giving information, to learn the mode of 
attack, and if possible to thwart it. In 
this he was but too successful. And 


although, on many subsequent occasions, 
I had ample revenge for the trick played 
on me that night, I must confess that 
these later and more successful experi- 
ences appear to me but tame and common- 
place, compared with my first encounter 
with the Donegal smugglers. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
DOROTHY OSBORNE. 

** TACH. Here are letters for you. 

Post. Their tenor good, I trust. 

lac. ’ Tis very like.” 

Cymbeline, act ii., sc. 4. 

THEY had set (it is years-ago now) the 
period of the Restoration as subject for 
the historical essay prize at Oxbridge. I 
had been advised to read Courtenay’s 
* Life of Sir William Temple.” It would 
give me an insight into the times, and a 
thorough knowledge of the Triple Alli- 
ance. 

It was in my uncle’s library that I found 
the book —two octavo volumes of me- 
moirs bound in plain green cloth, with 
mouldy yellow backs. I remember it 
well, and the circumstances surrounding 
it. 

I threw open the windows, piled all the 
red cushions into one window-seat, placed 
a chair for my feet, and took up the vol- 
umes. I cast my eyes over the contents 
of Vol. I.; a portrait of Temple — a hand- 
some fellow—engraved by one Dean, 
after Sir Peter; a genealogical table. 
Ugh! And twenty chapters of negotia- 
tions to follow. My uncle was right, it 
was undoubtedly a dull book. 

The second volume looked more inter- 
esting; there was something in it about 
Swift. Memory asserting herself, I re- 
membered Temple to be Swift’s first 
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patron, and Stella, I fancy, was Lady Tem- 
ple’s maid. Happy Stella! At that mo- 
ment a piece of paper fluttered out of the 
volume in my hand on to the floor, driv- 
ing the dean and his affairs out of my 
head. I picked it up. An old paper, 
brown at its edges and foldings, singed 
by time. On it were some verses —a 
sonnet. It ran thus: — 


To DoroTrHy OSBORNE, 
Why has no laureate, in golden song, 
Wreathed rhythmic honors for her name 
alone, 
Who worships now anear a purer throne? 
And chosen, from that lovely, loyal throng 
Of wantons ambling devilward along 
At beck of God’s Anointed, one to praise, 
Of brightest wit, yet pure through works and 
days, 
Constant in love, in every virtue strong. 
Dorothy, gift of God, it was not meant, 
That thy bright light should shine upon the 
few, 
Within the straitened circle of thy life ; 
Failing to reach mankind and represent 
His own ideal, manifest in you, 
Of holy woman and the perfect wife. 


I was a sonneteer myself, and therefore 
critical. This effort (was it my uncle’s ?) 
did not seem to me of portentous genius. 
I hate your sonneteer who has more than 
two rhymes in his octett. It proves him 
a coward at the measure, one who is bur- 
dened by those shackles in which he 
should move as skilfully and lightly as a 
clever dancer bound to the knees on stilts. 
Those two sub-dominant rhymes were 
misplaced; so was the sudden stop in the 
sixth line, the violent czsura in the sense, 
sending a cold shiver through the cultured 
mind. I did not admire the sestett either 
in its arrangement, but much liberty has 
always been allowed in the management 
of the sestett. Foran amateur sonnet, I 
had read, nay, I will be just, 1 had written 
worse. 

But whom does this sonnet describe? 
Dorothy Osborne, who is she? Lady 
Temple, answers Courtenay, and says 
little more. But she has written her own 
life, and painted her own character, as 
none else could have done it for her, in 
letters written to her husband before mar- 
riage. When I had read these I pitied 
the unknown, and forbore to criticise his 
sonnet. I, too, could have written son- 
nets, roundels, ballads, by the score to 
celebrate her praise. But I remembered 
Pope’s chill warning about those who 
“rush in where angels fear to tread,” and, 
full of humility, I did not apply it to my 
friend the sonneteer, but — to myself, 
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These letters of Dorothy Osborne were, 
at one time, lying at Coddenham Vicar- 
age, Suffolk. Forty-two of them has 
Courtenay transferred to an appendix, 
without arrangement or any form of edit- 
ing, as he candidly confesses, but not 
without misgivings as to how they will be 
received by a people thirsting to read the 
details of the negotiations which took place 
in connection with the Triple Alliance. 
Poor Courtenay! Did he live to learn 
that the world had other things to do than 
pore over dull excerpts from inhuman 
State papers? For the lighting of fires, 
for the ragbag, or, if of stout paper or 
parchment, for the due covering of pre- 
serves and pickles, much of these Temple 
correspondences and treaties would be 
eminently fitted, but for the making of 
books they are all but useless ; book-mak- 
ing of such material is not to be achieved 
by Courtenay, nay, nor by the cunningest 
publisher’s devil in Grub Street. Here, 
beneath poor blind Courtenay’s eyes, were 
papers and negotiations, not about atriple 
alliance between States, but concerning a 
dual alliance between souls. Here, even 
for the dull historian, were chat, gossip, 
the witty portrayal of neighbors, the cus- 
toms, manners, thoughts, the very life 
itself, of English human beings of that 
time, set out by the living pen of Dorothy 
Osborne. Surely it was within his power 
at least to edit carefully for us those let- 
ters? Alas, no! All that he can do is 
to produce a book in two unreadable oc- 
tavo volumes, and to set down in an ap- 
pendix, not without misgivings, but forty- 
two of these charming letters. 

But I will dare to put it to the touch to 
gain or loseitall. I cannot, I know, make 
her glorious by my pen, but I can let her 
own pen have free play, and try to draw 
from her letters, and what other data there 
are at hand, some living presentment of 
a beautiful woman, pure in dissolute days, 
passing a quiet domestic existence among 
her own’ family; a loyalist, leading, in 
Cromwelli’s days, a home life of which 
those who draw their history from the 
pleasant pages of Sir Walter’s historical 
novels can have little idea. To confirmed 
novel-readers it will be, I think, an awak- 
ening to learn that there was ever ces- 
sation of the “clashing of rapiers” and 
“heavy tramp of cavalry” in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Dorothy Osborne, born in 1627, was 
the daughter of Sir Peter Osborne, lord 
treasurer’s remembrancer (an inherited 
| office) and governor of Guernsey in the 
|days of James I, and Charles his son: 
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She was the only daughter now (1650) un- 
married, and had been named after her 
mother, Dorothy, without further addition. 
Much more could be collected of this sort 
from the lumber in baronetages and her- 
ald’s manuals; but to what purpose? 
William Temple was born in 1628. 

It was in 1648, when the king was im- 
prisoned at Carisbrook, in Colonel Ham- 
mond’s charge, that Dorothy first met her 
constant lover. They met in the Isle of 
Wight. She and her brother were on 
their way to St. Maloes. Temple was 
starting on his travels. A little incident, 
almost a Waverley incident, took place 
here, worth reciting, perhaps. The Os- 
bornes and Temple were loyalists. Young 
Osborne, more loyal than intelligent, re- 
mained behind at an inn where they had 
halted that he might write on the window- 
pane with a diamond,“ And Haman was 
hanged upon the gallows he had prepared 
for Mordecai.” This attack on Colonel 
Hammond, and the audacity of a Cavalier 
daring to apply the Scriptures after the 
Puritanical method, caused the whole 
party to be arrested by the Roundheads, 
and a very pretty adventure was spoilt by 
the ready wit of our Dorothy taking the 
offence upon herself, when, through the 
gallantry of the Roundhead officer, the 
whole party was suffered to depart. “ This 
incident,” says Courtenay, on good au- 
thority, “was not lost upon Temple.” 
Indeed, I think with Courtenay; but 
would add that much else besides was not 
lost upon him. Travelling with her and 
her brother, staying with herin Guernsey, 
is it to be wondered that Temple was at- 
tracted by the bright wit, clear faith and 
honesty of Dorothy; or that the brilliant 
parts and seriousness of Temple — a great 
contrast to many of the bibulous, rowdy 
Cavaliers whom she must have met with — 
made her find in him one worthy of her 
friendship and her love? That Temple at 
this time openly declared his love I doubt. 
Love grew between them unknown to 
either. Years afterwards Dorothy writes : 

‘For God’s sake, when we meet let us 
design one day to remember old stories 
in, toask one another by what degrees our 
friendship grew to this height ’tis at. In 
earnest I am at a loss sometimes in think- 
ing of it, and though I can never repent 
of the share you have in my heart, 1 know 
not whether I gave it you willingly or not 
at first. No; to speak ingenuously, I 
think you got an interest there a good 
while before I thought you had any, and 
it grew so insensibly and yet so fast, that 
all the traverses it has met with since, 
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have served rather to discover it to me 
than at all to hinder it.” 

The further circumstances necessary to 
the understanding of Dorothy’s letters, 
are shortly, these : Dorothy lived at Chick- 
sands Priory, where her father was in ill 
health, and there she received suitors at 
her parents’ commands. The Osbornes, 
it seemed, disliked Temple, and objected 
to him on the score of want of means; 
whilst Temple’s father had planned for 
his son an advantageous match in another 
quarter. Alas! for the frowardness of 
young couples! They held their course, 
and waited successfully. 

Hardly can we do better, that you may 
picture Dorothy and her mode of life 
clearly to yourself, than copy this impor- 
tant letter for you at length : — 

“You ask me how I pass my time here. 
I can give you a perfect account, not only 
of what I do for the present, but what I 
am likely to do this seven years if I stay 
here so long. I rise in the morning rea- 
sonably early, and before I am ready I go 
round the house till I am weary of that, 
and then in the garden till it grows too 
hot for me. I then think of making me 
ready ; and when that’s done I go to my 
father’s chamber ; from thence into dinner, 
where my cousin Molle and I sit in great 
state in a room and ata table that would 
hold a great many more. After dinner we 
sit and talk till Mr. P. comes in question, 
and then I am gone. The heat of the 
day is spent in reading or working, and 
about six or seven o'clock I walk out into 
a common that lies hard by the house, 
where a great many young wenches keep 
sheep and cows, and sit in the shade sing- 
ing of ballads; I go to them, and com- 
pare their voices and beauty to some 
ancient shepherdesses that I have read of, 
and find a vast difference there; but, 
trust me, I think these are as innocent as 
those could be. I talk to them, and find 
they want nothing to make them the hap- 
piest people in the world but the knowl- 
edge that they are so. Most commonly, 
while we are in the middle of our dis- 
course, one looks about her, and spies her 
cows going into the corn, and then away 
they all run as if they had wings at their 
heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay 
behind, and when I see them driving 
home their cattle think it is time for me 
to return too. When I have supped I go 
into the garden, and so to the side of a 
|small river that runs by it, where I sit 
| down and wish you with me (you had best 
| say this is not kind, neither). In earnest, 
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to me if I had your company, as I sit there 
sometimes till I am lost with thinking; 
and were it not for some cruel thought of 
the crossness of my fortune, that will not 
let me sleep there, I should forget there 
were such a thing to be done as going to 
bed.” 

Truly a quiet country life, in a quiet 
country house; poor lonely Dorothy! 

Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, is a 
low-built, sacro-secular edifice, well fitted 
for its former service. Its priestly deni- 
zens were turned out in Henry VIII.’s 
monk-hunting reign (1538). Tothe joy or 
sorrow of the neighborhood; who knows 
now? Granted then to one, Richard 
Snow, of whom the records are silent; by 
him sold, in Elizabeth’s reign, to Sir John 
Osborne, Knt. (Dorothy’s brother was 
first baronet); thus it becomes the ances- 
tral home of our Dorothy. There is a 
crisp etching of the house in Fisher’s Col- 
lections of Bedfordshire. The very ex- 
terior of it is Catholic, unpuritanical; no 
methodism about the square windows set 
here and there, at undecided intervals, 
wheresoever they may be wanted. Six 
attic windows jut out from the low-tiled 
roof. At the corner of the house isa high 
pinnacled buttress rising the full height 
of the wall; five buttresses flank the sede 
wall, built so that they shade the lower 
windows from the morning sun, in one 
place reaching to the sill of an upper 
window. Perhaps Mrs. Dorothy’s win- 
dow; how tempting to scale and see! 
What a spot for the happier realization 
of Romeo and Juliet, or of Sigismonde 
and Guichard, if this were romance. In 
one end of the wall are two Gothic win- 
dows, claustral remnants, lighting now, 
perhaps, the dining-hall, where Cousin 
Molle and Dorothy sat in state; or the 
saloon, where the latter received her ser- 
vants. There are old cloisters atttached 
to the house at the other side of it may 
be. Yes! a sleepy country house, the 
warm earth and her shrubs creeping close 
up to the very sills of the lower windows, 
sending in morning fragrance, I doubt 
not, when Dorothy thrust back the lattice 
after breakfast. A quiet place, “slow” 
is the accurate modern epithet for it, “‘aw- 
fully slow.” But to Dorothy, a quite suit- 
able home at which she never repines. 

This etching of Thomas Fisher, of De- 
cember 26th, 1816, is a godsend to me, 
hearing, as I do, that Chicksands Priory 
no longer remains to us, having suffered 
martyrdom at the bloody hands of the re- 
Storer. For through this, partly, we have 
attained to a knowledge of Dorothy’s sur- 
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roundings, and may now safely let Doro- 
thy herself tell us of the servants visiting 
her at Chicksands during those long seven 
years through which she remains constant 
to Temple. See what she expects in a 
lover! Have we not here some local 
squires hit off tothe life? Could George 
Eliot have done more for us in like space? 

“There are a great many ingredients 
must go to the making me happy in a 
husband. My cousin Franklin says our 
humors must agree, and to do that he must 
have that kind of breeding that I have had, 
and used that kind of company; that is, 
he must not be so much a country gentle- 
man as to understand nothing but hawks 
and dogs, and be fonder of either than of 
his wife; nor of the next sort of them, 
whose time reaches no farther than to be 
justice of the peace, and once in his life 
high sheriff, who reads no book but stat- 
utes, and studies nothing but how to make 
a speech interlarded with Latin, that may 
amaze his disagreeing poor neighbors, and 
fright them rather than persuade them 
into quietness. He must not be a thing 
that begun the world in a free school, was 
sent from thence to the university, and is 
at his farthest when he reaches the inns 
of court; has no acquaintance but those 
of his form in those places; speaks the 
French he has picked out of old laws, 
and admires nothing but the stories he 
has heard of the revels that were kept 
there before his time. He must not bea 
town gailant neither, that lives in a tavern 
and an ordinary ; that cannot imagine how 
an hour should be spent without company 
unless it be in sleeping; that makes court 
to all the women he sees, thinks they be- 
lieve him, and laughs and is laughed at 
equally. Nora travelled monsieur, whose 
head is feathered inside and outside, that 
can talk of nothing but of dances and 
duels, and has courage enough to wear 
slashes, when everybody else dies with 
cold to see him. He must not be a fool 
of no sort, nor peevish, nor ill-natured, nor 
proud, nor courteaus; and to all this must 
be added, that he must love me, and I 
him, as much as we are capable of loving. 
Without all this his fortune, though never 
so great, would not satisfy me, and with it 
a very moderate one would keep me from 
ever repenting my disposal.” 

These negative needs doubtless ex- 
cluded many of the neighbors who were 
ready to throw themselves at her feet. 
But, from far and near, came many suitors, 
Cromwell’s son, Henry, among others; 
who will be “as acceptable to her,’’ she 
thinks, “as anybody else.” He seems 
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almost worthy of her, if we believe most 
accounts of him, and allow for the Presby- 
terian animosity of good Mrs. Hutchinson. 
However, Henry Cromwell disappears 
from the scene, marrying elsewhere; 
whereby English history is possibly con 
siderably modified. Temple is ordered 
to get her a dog, an Jrish greyhound. 
“Henry Cromwell undertook to write to 
his brother Fleetwood, for another for me; 
but I have lost my hopes there; whom- 
soever it is that you employ, he will need 
no other instruction, but to get the biggest 
he can meet with. ’Tis all the beauty 
of those dogs, or of any, indeed, I think. 
A mastiff is handsomer to me than the 
most exact little dog that ever lady played 
withal.” Temple, no doubt, procured the 
biggest dog in Ireland, not the less joy- 
fully that “she had lost her hopes of 
Henry Cromwell.” 

There is another lover worthy of spe- 
cial mention —.a widower — Sir Justinian 
Isham, of Lamport, Northamptonshire, 
pragmatical enough in his love-suit, caus- 
ing Mrs. Dorothy much amusement. She 
writes of him to Temple under the nick- 
name of the emperor.” This is the char- 
acter she gives him: ‘He was the vain- 
est, impertinent, self conceited, learned 
coxcomb that ever yet I saw.” Hard 
words these! 

The emperor, it appears, caused fur- 
ther disagreement between Dorothy and 
her brother. Like the kettle in “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” the emperor be- 
gan it. “The emperor and his proposals 
began it; I talked merrily on till I saw 
my brother put on his sober face, and 
could hardly then believe he was in ear- 
nest. It seems he was; for when! had 
spoke freely my meaning, it wrought so 
with him, as to fetch up all that lay upon 
his stomach; all the people that I had 
ever in my life refused were brought again 
upon the stage, like Richard III.’s ghosts, 
to reproach me withal, and all the kind- 
ness his discoveries could make I had for 
you was laid to my charge; my best qual- 
ities, if I have any that are good, served 
but for aggravations of my fault, and I was 
allowed to have wit, and understanding, 
and discretion, in all other things, that it 
might appear | had none in this. Well, 
’twas a pretty lecture, and I grew warm 


with it after a while. In short, we came | 
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the kindest brother and sister, we are cer- 
tainly now the most complimental couple 
in England ; it is a strange change, and I 
am very sorry for it, but 1]’ll swear I know 
not how to help it.” 

It is doubtless unpleasant to be pestered 
by an unwelcome suitor; however Doro- 
thy has this compensation, that the em- 
peror’s proposals and letters give her 
mighty amusement. 

“In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers (of letters I mean, 
of books perhaps they are); I never had, 
I think, but one letter from Sir Jus, but 
*twas worth twenty of anybody’s else to 
make me sport. It was the most sublime 
nonsense that in my life I ever read, and 
yet 1 believe he descended as low as he 
could to come near my weak understand- 
ing. ’Twill be no compliment after this 
to say I like your letters in themselves, 
not as they come from one that is not 
indifferent to me, but seriously I do. All 
letters, methinks, should be free and easy 
as our discourse; not studied as an oration, 
nor made up of hard words like a charm; 
*tis an admirable thing to see how some 
people will labor to find out terms that 
may obscure a plain sense, like a gentle- 
man I know, who would never say the 
weather grew cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. J] have no patience at such 
coxcombs, and cannot blame an old uncle 
of mine that threw the standish at his 
man’s head, because he wrote a letter for 
him, when, instead of saying (as his mas- 
ter bid him) ‘ that he would have writ him- 
self but that he had gout in his hand,’ he 
said ‘that the gout in his hand would not 
permit him to put pen to paper.’ ” 

The emperor, it seems, this much to 
his credit, is much enamored of Mrs, 
Dorothy; and does not take a refusal 
quietly. Or is she playing the coquette 
with him? 

“Would you think it, that I have an 
ambassador from the emperor Justinian, 
that comes to renew the treaty? In ear- 
nest ’tis true, and I want your counsel 
extremely what to do init; you told me 
once that of all my servants you loved 
him the best, if I could so too, there were 
no dispute in it; well, ll think of it, and 
if it succeed I will be as good as my word; 
you shall take your choice of my four 
daughters. Am not I beholden to him, 


so near to an absolute falling out that|think you? He says he has made ad- 


*twas time to give over, and we said so 
much then that we have hardly spoken a 
word together since. But ’tis wonderful 
to see what courtesies and legs pass be- 
tween us, and as before we were thought 


dresses, ’tis true, in several places since 


| we parted, but could not fix anywhere, and 
|in his opinion he sees nobody that would 
make so fit a wife for himself as I. He 
| has often inquired after me to know if I 
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were not marrying; and somebody told | you that t’other day he made me a visit; 


him I had an ague, and he presently fell 
sick of one too, so natural a sympathy 
there is between us, and yet for all this, 
on my conscience we shall never marry. 
He desires to know whether I am at lib- 
erty or not. What shall I tell him, or 
shall I send him to you to know? I think 
that will be best. I'll say that you are 
much my friend, and that I am resolved 
not to dispose of myself but with your 
consent and approbation; therefore he 
must make all his court to you, and when 
he can bring me a certificate under your 
hand that you think him a fit husband for 
me, ’tis very likely I may have him; till 
then | am his humble servant, and your 
faithful friend.” 

But at length, Sir Justinian marries 
some other fair neighbor, and vanishes 
from these pages; leaving, however, other 
lovers in the field vainly seeking Doro- 
thy’s hand. “I havea squire now,” she 
writes, “that is as good asaknight. He 
was coming as fast as a coach and six 
horses could bring him, but I desired him 
to stay till my ague was gone, and give me 
a little time to recover my good looks, for 
I protest if he saw me now he would never 
desire to see me again. Oh, me! I can- 
not think how I shall sit like the lady of 
the lobster, and give audience at Babram; 
you have been there, 1 am sure, nobody 
at Cambridge ’scapes it, but you were 
never so welcome thither as you shall be 
when I am mistress of it.” Also there 
comes to woo her “a modest, melancholy, 
reserved man, whose head is so taken up 
with little philosophical studies, that | 
admire how I found a room there.” A 
new servant is offered to her; “who had 
£2000 a year in present, with £2000 more 
tucome. 1 had not the curiosity toask who 
he was, which they took so ill that I think 
] shall hear no more of it.” Thus in one 
way or another, she gets rid of them all. 
But they are very importunate, these “ ser- 
vants,’’as they style themselves, requiring 
wit and determination to send them about 
their business. Dorothy is determined to 
marry where she loves. ‘ Surely,” she 
says, “the whole world could never per- 
suade me (unless a parent commanded it) 
to marry one that | had no esteem for.” 
It is doubtful if a parent’s command would 
suffice, did Dorothy come face to face 
with such. 

Here is a sharp refusal dramatically 
given to one importunate servant, Mr. 
James Fish by name (fancy Dorothy Os 
borne as Mrs. Fish), who would fain have 
become master. “1 cannot forbear telling 





and I, to prevent his making discourses 
to me, made Mrs. Goldsmith and Jane sit 
by me all the while, but he came better 
provided than I could have imagined; he 
brought a letter with him, and gave it me 
as one that he had met with, directed to 
me; he thought it came out of Northamp- 
tonshire. I was upon my guard, and 
suspecting all he said, examined him so 
strictly where he had it, before I would 
open it, that he was hugely confounded, 
and I confirmed that it was his. I laid it 
by, and wished then they would have left 
us, that I might have taken notice of it to 
him. But I had forbid it them so strictly 
before, that they offered not to stir further 
than to look out of window, as not think- 
ing there was any necessity of giving us 
their eyes as well as their ears; but he, 
that thought himself discovered, took that 
time to confess to me (in a whispering 
voice that I could hardly hear myself), 
that the letter (as my Lord Broghill says) 
was of great concern to him, and begged 
I would read it, and give him my answer. 
I took it up presently, as if I had meant 
it, but threw it sealed as it was into the 
fire, and told him (as softly as he had 
spoke to me) I thought that the quickest 
and best way of answering it. He sat a 
while in great disorder without speaking 
a word, and so rose and took his leave. 
Now, what think you; shall I ever hear of 
him more?” We think not, decidedly. 
He, like the others, recovers, doubtless, to 
marry elsewhere. 

But Temple’s father, Dorothy’s brother, 
and her solicitous servants, are not the 
only obstacles these lovers meet with. 
There are long separations at great dis- 
tances when the lovers can hear but little 
of each other. Few meetings, and these 
at long intervals, break the monotony of 
Dorothy’s life of love. 


Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 
It is not doubting what thou art, 
But ’tis the too, too long endurance 

Of absence, that afflicts my heart. 


Thus would Dorothy have written, per- 
haps, had she rhymed her thoughts in 
these days. Nowand again, indeed, Mrs. 
Dorothy is in London, “ engaged to play 
and sup at the Three Kings,” or at Spring 
Gardens, Foxhall; enjoying for the time, 
as gay a life as is possible, in these Puritan 
days. But this is not the life for our 
Dorothy. ‘ We go abroad all day,” she 
writes, “and play all night, and say our 
prayers when we have time. Weil, in 
sober earnest, now, I would not live thus 
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a twelvemonth, ¢o gain all that the king 
has lost, unless tt was to give it him 
again.” No! Dorothy’s life is at Chick- 
sands tending her father, writing to her 
lover, reading romances sent to her by 
him, and crying real tears over the mis- 
eries of their poor pasteboard heroines. 
In those days Fielding was not, and the 
glories of fiction were unknown and quite 
inconceivable. Mr. Cowley’s verses reach 
her (in MS., Courtenay thinks), and occa- 
sional news of political matters. Here, 
set down in this dull priory house, she 
lives a calm domestic life without repin- 
ing, without sympathy in hertroubles. Is 
not this difficult; impossible to most, and 
worthy of a heroine? But, though her life 
is at Chicksands, her heart is far away 
with Temple; though her eyes are brim- 
ming with tears for the sorrows of Alman- 
zar, it is because they mirror her troubles 
in their own weak fashion; and, whilst 
her soul is longing to commune with her 
lover, is it marvellous that by some mes- 
meric culture, she, quite untrained in lit- 
erary skill, so portrays her thoughts that 
not only were they clearly uttered for Tem- 
ple, but remain to us, clothed in the power 
of clear intention, honesty of expression, 
and kindly wit? 

Perhaps, in these seven long apprentice 
years to matrimony, Dorothy had no trou- 
ble causing her more real anguish than 
her fears concerning Temple’s religious 
belief. Gossiping Bishop Burnet, in one 
of his more ill-natured passages, tells us 
that Temple was an Epicurean, thinking 
religion to be fit only for the mob; and a 
corrupter of all that came near him. Un- 
kind words these, with just perhaps those 
dregs of truth in them, which make gossip 
so hard to bear patiently. Temple, I take 
it, was too intelligent not too see the 
hollow, noisy, drum nature of much of 
the religion around him; preferred also, 
as young men will do, to air speculative 
opinions rather than consider them; hence 
the bishop’s censure. Was it true, as 
Courtenay thinks, that jealousy of King 
William’s attachment to Temple, dis- 
turbed the episcopal equipoise of soul, 
rendering his Lordship slanderous, even 
a backbiter? To us, brother servants of 
Dorothy, this matters not. Sufficient pity 
is it, that Dorothy is forced to write to her 
lover in such words as these: “I tremble 
at the desperate things you sayin your 
letter; for the love of God, consider se- 
riously with yourself what can enter into 
comparison with the safety of your soul. 
Are a thousand women or ten thousand 
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so little reason left as you pretend, nor so 
little religion; for God’s sake let us not 
neglect what can only make us happy for 
a trifle. If God had seen it fit to have 
satisfied our desires, we should have had 
them, and everything would not have con- 
spired thus to cross them; since he has 
decreed it otherwise (at least as far as we 
are able to judge by events) we must sub- 
mit, and not by striving make an innocent 
passion a sin, and show a childish stub- 
bornness. I could say a thousand things 
more to this purpose if I were not in haste 
to send this away, that it may come to you 
at least as soon as the other, Adieu.” 
Thus, you see, Dorothy is not without 
her fears; but, though she can write thus 
to her lover, yet, when he is attacked by 
her brother, she is ready to defend him; 
having at heart that real faith in his right- 
eousness, without which there could be 
no love. “All this,” she writes in an- 
other letter, “I can say to you; but when 
my brother disputes it with me, I have 
other argument for him, and I drove him 
up so close t’other night, that for want of 
a better gap to get out at, he was fain to 
say that he feared as much your having a 
fortune as your having none, for he saw 
you held my Lord S.’s principles; that 
religion and honor were things you did 
not consider at all; and that he was con- 
fident you would take any engagement, 
serve in any employment, or do anything 
to advance yourself. I had no patience 
for this; to say you were a beggar, your 
father not worth £4,000 in the whole 
world, was nothing in comparison of hav- 
ing no religion, nor no honor. I forgot 
all my disguise, and we talked ourselves 
weary; he renounced me again, and I de- 
fied him.” 

There is no religious twaddle in Doro- 
thy’s letters; her religion grew from 
within herself, and was not the distorted 
reflection of Scriptural beliefs colored by 
modern sympathies and antipathies. She 
does not satisfy her tendency towards 
righteousness by the mock humility of 
constant self-abasement, or by the jug- 
gling misapplication of texts of Scripture. 
Indeed, the depth of her faith and belief 
is not to be seen on the surface of these 
letters — hardly, indeed, to be understood 
at all, I think, except from the charitable 
tendency of her thoughts, her deep silences 
and self-restraint. Dorothy, it appears, 
sees with her clear, smiling eyes quite 
through the loudly expressed longings for 
the next world, which had helped to put 
some prominent men of the time in high 
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“who is weary of it more than in dis- 
course? Who thinks with pleasure of 
leaving it, or preparing for the next? 
Nothing can wean us from the folly of 
preferring a mortal being, subject to great 
infirmity and unavoidable decays, before 
an immortal one, and all the glories that 
are promised with it. Is not this all very 
like preaching? Well, ’tis too good for 
you — you shall have no more of it. I am 
afraid you are not mortified enough for 
such discourse to work upon, though I am 
not of my brother’s opinion neither, that 
you have no religion in you. In earnest, 
1 never took anything he ever said half so 
ill, as nothing sure is so great an injury. 
It must suppose one to be a devil in hu- 
man shape.” 

Seven long years! Which of you, my 
readers, has waited this time without a 
murmur and without a doubt? Was not 
this an acting of faith far higher than any 
letter-writing of it? Let us think so, and 
honor it as such. Here is a letter, written 
when doubt almost overwhelmed, when 
the sfleen (a disease as common now as 
then, though we have lost the good name 
for it) was upon her, when the world 
looked blank, and life a drifting mist of 
despair. 

“Let me tell you that if I could help it 
I would not love you, and that as long as 
I live I shall strive against it, as against 
that which has been my ruin, and was 
certainly sent me as a punishment for my 
sins, but I shall always have sense of your 
misfortunes equal if not above my own; I 
shall pray that you may obtain quiet I 
never hope for but in my grave, and I 
shall never change my condition but with 
my life; nothing can ever persuade me to 
enter the world again; I shall in a short 
time have disengaged myself of all my 
little affairs in it and settled myself in a 
condition to apprehend nothing but too 
long a life, and therefore I wish you to 
forget me, and to induce you to it let me 
tell you freely that I deserve you should; 
if I remember anybody ’tis against my 
will; I am possessed with that strange 
insensibility that my nearest relations 
have no tie upon me, and I find myself no 
more concerned in those that I have here- 
tofore had great tenderness of affection 
for, than if they had died long before I 
was born; leave me to this, and seek a 
better fortune; I beg it of you as heartily 
as I forgive you ali those strange thoughts 
you have had of me; think me so still if 
that will do anything towards it, for God’s 
sake do, take any course that may make 
you happy, or if that cannot be, less un- 
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fortunate at least than your friend and 
humble servant, 
“D. OSBORNE.” 


Such letters are, happily, not numerous. 
Here is another, of a quite different na- 
ture, in which you can read the practical 
English sense of our Dorothy, and her 
thoughts anent love in a cottage: — 

“T have not lived thus long in the 
world, and in this age of changes, but 
certainly I know what an estate is; I 
have seen my father’s reduced better than 
£4,000 to not £400 a year, and | thank 
God I never felt the change in anything 
that I thought necessary. I never want- 
ed, and am confident I never shall; yet I 
would not be thought so inconsistent a 
person as not to remember that it is ex- 
pected from all people that have sense 
that they should act with reason; that to 
all persons some proportion of fortune is 
necessary, according to their several qual- 
ities, and though it is not required that 
one should tie oneself to just so much, 
and something is left for one’s inclination, 
and the difference in the persons to make, 
yet still within such a compass; [a little 
incoherent this, meaning, I think, that 
Dorothy does not believe that even the 
world would have you choose by money 
and goods alone], and such as lay more 
upon these considerations than they will 
bear, shall infallibly be condemned by all 
sober persons. If any accident out of 
my power should bring me to necessity 
though never so great, I should not doubt 
with God’s assistance, but to bear it as 
well as anybody, and I should never be 
ashamed on’t if he pleased to send it me; 
but if by my own folly I had put it upon 
myself, the case would be extremely al- 
tered.” But this is Dorothy in her seri- 
ous strain; often (how often?) she plays 
the lover, and though I disapprove of 
peeping into such letters, doubting if Cu- 
pid recognizes any statute of limitations 
in these affairs, yet to complete the fabric 
we must play eavesdropper for once. 

“It will be pleasinger to you, I am 
sure, to tell you how fond I am of your 
lock. Well, in earnest now, and setiing 
aside all compliment, I never saw finer 
hair, nor of a better color; but cut no 
more of it. I would not have it spoiled 
for the world; if you love me be careful 
of it; I am combing and curling and kiss- 
ing this lock all day, and dreaming of it 
all night. The ring, too, is very well, 
only a little of the biggest. Send me a 
tortoise shell one to keep it on, that isa 
little less than that I sent for a pattern. 
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I would not have the rule absolutely true 
without exception, that hard hairs are ill- 
natured, for then I should be so; but I 
can allow that all soft hairs are good, and 
so are you, or I am deceived as much as 
you are, if you think I do not love you 
enough. Tell me, my dearest, am I? 
You will not be if you think I am not 
yours.” 

Space! space! how narrow, harsh, and 
ungallant thou art; not ready to give 
place, even to Dorothy herself. We must 
hasten to the end. Dorothy, it appears, 
unlike some of her sex, does not like play- 
ing Mrs. Bride in a public wedding. “I 
never yet,” she writes, ‘saw anybody that 
did not look simply and out of counte- 
nance, nor ever knew a wedding well de- 
signed but one, and that was of two 
persons who had time enough I confess 
to contrive it, and nobody to please in it 
but themselves. He came down into the 
country where she was upon a visit, and 
one morning married her; as soon as 
they came out of the church, they took 
coach and came for the town, dined at an 
inn by the way, and at night came into 
lodgings that were provided for them, 
where nobody knew them, and where they 
passed for married people of seven years’ 
standing. The truth is I could not en- 
dure to be Mrs. Bride in a public wed- 
ding, to be made the happiest person on 
earth ; do not take it ill, for 1 would en- 
dure it if I could, rather than fail, but in 
earnest I do not think it were possible for 
me; you cannot apprehend the formali- 
ties of a treaty more than I do, nor so 
much the success of it.” ‘ 

But her father is nowdead. Her broth- 
er, Peyton, is to make the treaty for her. 
Here is the letter, dated for once (Oct. 2, 
1654), inviting Temple to come, and she 
will name the day; at least Courtenay 
tells us, that “in this interview the pre- 
liminaries were settled. After a long de- 
bate with myself how to satisfy you, and 
remove that rock (as you call it) which in 
your apprehensions is of no great danger, 
I am at last resolved to let you see that I 
value your affection for me at as high a 
rate as you yourself can set it, and that 
you cannot have more of tenderness for 
me and my interests than I shall ever 
have for yours. The particulars how I 
intend to make this good, you shall know 
when I see you, which, since I find them 
here more irresolute in point of time 
(though not as to the journey itself) than 
I hoped they would have been, notwith- 
standing your quarrel to me, and the ap- 
prehensions you would make me believe 
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you have that I do not care to see you— 
pray come hither, and try whether you 
shail be welcome or not.” 

And now one moment of suspense. A 
last trial to the lover’s constancy. The 
bride is taken dangerously ill. So seri- 
ously ill, that the doctors rejoice when 
the disease pronounces itself to be small 
pox. Alas! who shall now say what are 
the inmost thoughts of our Dorothy? 
Does she not now need all her faith in 
her lover, in herself, ay, and in God, to 
uphold her in this new affliction? She 
rises from her bed, her beauty of face 
destroyed; her fair looks living only on 
the painter’s canvas, unless we may be- 
lieve that they were etched in deeply bit- 
ten lines on Temple’s heart. But this 
skin beauty is not the firmest hold she 
has on Temple’s affections; this was not 
the beauty that had attracted her lover, 
and held him enchained in her service for 
seven years of waiting and suspense; 
this was not the only light leading him 
through dark days of doubt, almost of 
despair, constant, unwavering in his troth 
to her. Other beauty, not outward, of 
which I may not write, having seen it but 
darkly, only through these letters; know- 
ing it indeed to be there, but quite unable 
to visualize it fully, or to paint it clearly 
on these pages; other beauty it is, than 
that of face and form, that made Dorothy 
to Temple and to all men, in fact, as she 
was in name, — the gift of God. 

They are wedded, says Courtenay, at 
the end of 1654; and thus my task ends. 
Of Lady Temple there is little to know, 
and this is not the place to set it down, 
She lies on the north side of the west 
aisle, at Westminster, with her husband 
and children. 


Her body sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives, 


You, reading for yourself, will perhaps 
gaze upon the darkened tablet, with new 
interest; and may, perhaps, thank him 
who has shown you this picture. Yes, 
thank him, not as author or historian, 
but as a servant holding a lamp, but ill- 
trimmed maybe, before a glowing picture, 
careful that what light he holds, may not 
glisten on its shining surface, and hide 
the painting from sight; or as a menial, 
drawing aside with difficulty, the heavy, 
dusty curtain of intervening ages which 
has veiled from human eyes the beautiful 
figure of Dorothy Osborne. She herself 
is the picture, and the painter of it; the 
historian of her own history. But not 
even to her, are the real thanks due; 


‘ 
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these must be humbly offered to Him from 
whom she came, to represent 


A holy woman and the perfect wife. 
EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A FRENCH FISHING EXPEDITION. 


THE French are so little given to dis- 
tant commercial expeditions, especially to 
such as are of a maritime character, that 
there is ground for surprise in the fact 
that a large number of their fishermen 
annually betake themselves to the confines 
of the Arctic Ocean for the purpose of 
engaging in the cod-fishery. It seems but 
natural to a people like ourselves that En- 
glish ships and English traders should be 
found wherever there is occupation for 
them. As a matter of fact, they are 
everywhere to be met with. But in these 
high latitudes, less distant from the shores 
of England than from those of France, 
we not only find large numbers of French- 
men, but we discover them to be far more 
numerous than the men of any other na- 
tionality. During the fishing season, 
there are for every English vessel in Ice- 
landic waters from ten to fifteen of our 
Gallic neighbors’ barks. 
outnumber those of all other nations pres- 
ent in the proportions of at least five to 
one. Faskrud Fiord on the eastern side 
of the island and Patreks Fiord on the 
western side resemble in May Normandy 
seaports in the aspect of the seafaring pop- 
ulation. This singular disproportion in 
the nationality of the immigrant fishermen 
is in the main an outcome of a curious 
industry which has grown up ia recent 
times in the north of France — namely, 
the furnishing of codfish roe as bait to the 
sardine-fishers. It is not to be under- 
stood, however, that the procuring of this 
material is now the chief purpose of the 
sending of a numerous fleet of boats to 
Iceland. The demand for bait first led 
those interested in the matter to have re- 
course to these waters. But the enter- 
prise, once engaged in, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for extending the fishing industry 
of the north of France, or rather for 
creating a new one for the benefit of that 
locality. The attention of speculative 
shipowners was speedily attracted to this 
chance, and they were not slow to avail 
themselves of the promising opportunity. 
In a few years they succeeded in establish- 
ing the Iceland cod-fishery as it now 
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exists, an important adjunct to the home 
industry. The enterprise is kept up by 
sending out annually a large and well- 
equipped fleet of fishing boats, provisioned 
for a seven months’ absence, and provided 
with “runners,” or light sailing-craft, to 
bring back the early catches. This expe- 
dition has become, in point of magnitude, 
the mos: important of its kind in Europe. 
But besides its great and growing impor- 
tance as a commercial undertaking, it 
possesses many interesting features, and 
offers a picture of seafaring life not to be 
met with elsewhere. 

Nearly all the ports on the northern 
coast of France take part in the expedi- 
tion; but by far the greater number of 
boats — scarcely less than half the entire 
gathering —are sent out from Dunkirk. 
Paimpol follows next in the order of im- 
portance by adding forty-six boats to the 
fleet of one hundred and one that sailed 
from the former port Jast year, and Binic 
takes the third place with twenty-five 
boats. The number is swollen by the 
contributions of the lesser ports along the 
coast down to Saint-Malo, whence comes 
a goodly addition tothe fleet. The entire 
expedition was in 1884 composed of two 
hundred and eighteen sail, a number less 
by twenty-three than that of the precding 
year. This circumstance is to be ac- 
counted for by the unsatisfactory results 
of the season of 1883. The boats, which 
registered in the aggregate about twenty- 
two thousand five hundred tons, were 
manned by about four thousand men. 

The craft composing this expedition are 
owned chiefly by men who give their at- 
tention almost exclusively to this distant 
fishing ; some of them despatch annually 
two or three of their larger boats to the 
Newfoundland coast. They are all of the 
schooner or the lugger class, the former 
greatly predominating. In size they vary 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty tons. Ofthe larger burthen, however, 
there are but few, these being the new 
craft which the owners have but recently 
begun to build. 

The equipment of these fishing-boats, 
especially the provision of a suitable com- 
mander and crew, is a matter demanding 
serious consideration and involving con- 
ditions not easily satisfied. The captains 
must be men of large experience, not 
merely in nautical affairs generally, but 
also in the navigation of the Icelandic 
waters. The changeful character of those 
stormy climes and the perilous approaches 
to the refuges in the fiords make it 
necessary to the safety of the bark that 
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her commander be well informed concern- 
ing these circumstances ; and the commer- 
cial success of the undertaking requires 
no less that he be intimately acquainted 
with the fishing-grounds, and possess a 
full knowledge of the habits of the fish fre- 
quenting them. Moreover, none, whether 
chief or subordinate, may occupy a place 
in these boats who are not in perfect 
health and of a constitution capable of en 
during the hardships that have to be un- 
dergone and the unwholesome influences 
that are allowed to prevail. The captains 
have therefore to be selected from among 
the seamen of former expeditions. This 
limiting of the choice enhances the money 
value of their services, and as well on this 
account as on that of the privations and 
risks of the enterprise, they claim and 
obtain high pay. The crews are composed 
partly of experienced seamen and partly 
of novices who engage for .the season, 
attracted by the liberal rate of payment, 
and particularly by the bounty offered in 
the shape of an advance of about one- 
fourth of their earnings. Without these 
inducements it would be impossible to ob- 
tain the men needed for the expedition. 
The Frenchman leaves his native land 
with extreme reluctance even when en- 
ticed by fair prospects. But when he 
adds to the sentiment which attaches him 
to his home the recollection of the hard- 
ships and perils of a former voyage to 
these northern seas, he is not to be easily 
prevailed on to repeat his experiences. 
Hence it comes about that the fishermen 
of this expedition, considered apart from 
the regular seamen, have to be largely re- 
cruited each year from among the peas- 
ants who gain a hard living upon the lands 
bordering on the sea. Most of those 
who join are urged by pressing necessity ; 
though there are, of course, here as else- 
where, adventurous spirits who gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of es- 
caping from the monotonous round of life 
into which they were born. These are 
the men who continue their service in the 
fishery year after year till they attain the 
rank of captain. But usually the deter- 
mining circumstance is some debt that 
weighs heavily upon the family, or the 
need of a little ready money to enable the 
possessor to start in life on his own ac- 
count with the long-desired wife of his 
choice. The captain who is seeking to 
recruit his crew for the coming season 
repairs on Sunday to those places of ren- 
dezvous where in every village the youth 
of the locality congregates. The neigh- 
borhood of the church gates shortly after 





morning service affords him his best 
chance. He there makes his wants known 
and the advantages he is prepared to offer. 
He quickly perceives if there be one 
among those present who exhibits an in- 
terest in his proposals, and this one he 
singles out to be talked at through the 
medium of the rest present; for he is 
careful to abstain from addressing his re- 
marks to the interested one. In this he 
shows no small degree of acuteness. One 
after another he sets out the inducements 
he has to offer. He usually begins by 
expressing his belief that the coming sea- 
son will be a prosperous and a pleasant 
one, and then goes on to point out the 
special advantages possessed by this 
year’s expedition, always ending with a 
glowing account of the liberal payment in 
this service, and not forgetting to make 
mention of the money in advance. The 
young man for whose ears all this was 
intended is set dreaming of the possibili- 
ties thus opened to his view. Visions of 
aged and oppressed parents, it may be, 
relieved from the clutches of a hard cred- 
itor, of a widowed mother placed in more 
comfortable circumstances, or of a neatly 
arranged dwelling, in which he and his 
present sweetheart figure as the principal 
personages, arise in his mind. The re- 
cruiting captain has not been slow to read 
the emotion betrayed in the young man’s 
countenance, and when at length the latter 
turns to him for further information, or 
lingers behind after his comrades have 
gone their way, he is prepared to follow 
up his advantage promptly. If more per- 
suasion is needed to complete his work, 
he bears his man away to the nearest 
cabaret, where he again assails him from 
the side on which success seems most 
easy of attainment. Wine does the rest, 
and the agreement is signed. 

About the middle of February the fleet 
is ready to sail. Each contingent lies in 
its own port awaiting the officers of the 
commission de visite, whose duty it is to 
inspect the boats immediately previous to 
their departure. This official inspection 
has been found to be necessary in the 
interests of the men; for without some 
check of this kind upon their doings, 
owners might be tempted to send out boats 
unfit for the voyage and insufficiently pro- 
visioned. The inspection is limited to 
these matters, sanitary arrangements be- 
ing wholly uncared for. Consequences of 
this neglect are to be seen in overcrowd- 
ing, and in the lack of even elementary 
cleanliness, It is made compulsory on 
the owners to provide a certain allowance 
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of grog per man, and the captain is re- 
quired to store the spirits in a place 
inaccessible to his crew. The common 
practice is to store the larger part away 
beneath the salt carried for the preserva- 
tion of the fish. A well-filled medicine- 
chest, with a book of instructions for use, 
also forms a part of the necessary pro- 
visions for each boat. All these things 
having been provided to the satisfaction 
of the inspecting officers, and duly certified 
by them to the proper authorities, permits 
to depart are delivered to the captains. 
The boats then put to sea, and the whole 
assembled fleet sails direct to Iceland. 

The arrival of the expedition off the 
coasts of Iceland is an interesting and a 
pleasing- event to the natives. Very 
friendly relations exist between these and 
the French fishermen. The Frenchman, 
even when he belongs to the lower class 
of society, possesses in a high degree the 
happy art of making himself agreeable to 
the company into which he is thrown, and 
in this respect he compares favorably with 
the men of other nations who repair to 
these fishing-grounds. The Norwegians, 
who are the near neighbors of the Iceland- 
ers, excite much jealousy and animosity 
by their imperious bearing and disregard 
of the interests of the Icelanders. But 
their French visitors adopt a conciliatory 
behavior towards them, and strictly ob- 
serve their laws and customs. So desir- 
ous are the French authorities of gaining 
and retaining the good-will of the Iceland- 
ers, that during the season a gun-boat is 
stationed at Reykiavik to enforce-observ- 
ance of all the requirements of the country. 
For this reason, while the Norwegians are 
regarded with dislike and treated with 
small consideration, the French are heart- 
ily welcomed and are left free to fish how 
and where they will. This kindly feeling 
shows itself conspicuously in cases of 
shipwreck, a disaster of no uncommon oc- 
currence. The sufferers who escape are 
hospitably received and tenderly cared 
for. When, therefore, the sails of the ex- 
pedition appear on the horizon, and the 
long-deserted offing becomes again thickly 
dotted with the tricolor-bearing craft, there 
is much rejoicing among the dwellers 
along the coast, and every opportunity 
is taken of testifying the sincerity of their 
feelings by affording whatever aid may be 
needed. 

The fishing-grounds are the waters off 
the east, south, and west coaats. The 
northern water is usually too much blocked 
with ice to allow of safe navigation on that 
side. These waters are deep, and the 
shores of the island generally rise precipi- 
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tously, and often to a great height. But 
in these volcanic rocks there are, often at 
short intervals, deep clefts through which 
the numerous streams from the interior 
flow into the sea. These openings widen 
out inland and form bays sheltered on all 
sides, where a safe anchorage may be 
found for vessels of a considerable size. 
In these fiords, the approaches to which 
are peculiarly dangerous, the native boats 
take refuge, and the larger craft of the 
foreign fishermen avail themselves of the 
same shelter whenever the exigencies of 
the season render a retreat into harbor 
necessary. During the period of the 
March winds, which blow with great vio- 
lence in these regions, the Icelanders sel- 
dom venture far from the shelter of these 
fiords. The rough season begins about 
the middle of March and lasts till the 
middle of April. This is a very danger- 
ous time both to the natives and to the 
foreign fishermen ; for though the former 
do not venture far from the protection of 
their rocky inlets, their craft are too small 
to weather a storm in an exposed situa- 
tion. The risk is increased by the thick 
mists which accompany these spring 
winds, and which hide the rocky coast 
from view till the bark is on the point of 
betng dashed upon it. The loss of life 
among the native fishermen during this 
season is very great. Disasters occur, 
too, in the French flotilla; sometimes sev- 
eral boats are lost, and it is rare indeed 
that all return to the ports whence they 
set out. The boats of other nations usu- 
ally arrive after this stormy period, and 
escape the great risks of the undertak- 
ing. 

The fishing season is divided into two 
periods. The first, called by the natives 
ver-tima, begins on the 3rd of February 
and jasts till the 12th of May. The com- 
mencement of ver-¢ima is a time of much 
pleasurable excitement. The long, rigor- 
ous, and dark winter renders most out- 
door occupations impracticable, and the 
first day of the fishing season is looked 
forward to as the time of escape from the 
monotonous life within doors. The men, 
especially the younger members of the 
family, flock down to the sea from their 
isolated and widely scattered huts, leaving 
for the time the care of their cattle to the 
women. The shores, which for months 
have been deserted, become al] at once 
alive with fishermen, clad in their sheep- 
skin dresses, ready to man the boats lying 
prepared to receive them. The dress 
gives these men a striking but not unpic- 
turesque appearance. It consists wholly 
of sheepskin from head to foot. A close- 
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fitting cap of this material, with lappets 
for the ears, leaves only the face exposed. 
When on the head, it resembles a bonnet 
ratherthanacap. A jacket, fitting closely 
round the neck, descends to the hips, and 
is tied tightly round the loins over the band 
of the trousers to prevent the water from 
getting in between them. The trousers 
are made to fit the leg so as to serve as 
stockings as well; and the shoes, which 
are of the same material as the rest of 
the dress, are tied tightly over these. A 
more suitable dress could hardly be de- 
signed. 

The Icelanders are busily occupied in 
fishing when the French boats arrive. As 
the first period of the season is already 
far advanced, the latter commence opera- 
tions as soon as they have notified their 
presence officially to the governor of the 
island. This early fishing is carried on in 
the open water off the southern coast, the 
ice towards the north and the approaching 
rough season rendering it unsafe at this 
time of the year to fish off the eastern or 
the western coasts. Most of the boats 
make at once for Ingolfsh6fthi, and start- 
ing thence on their fishing course, sail 
slowly round tothesouth. Arrived there, 
they lie off in a line several miles long 
to intercept the fish as they come in to 
deposit their spawn. Seen from the land, 
they form a striking picture. The long, 
distant line of black hulls, throwing up 
their slender masts and spars against the 
background of the leaden-grey sky beyond, 
has in the dim light a phantom-like aspect 
not soon to beforgotten. But the picture 
may quickly vanish. Within an hour all 
may be changed. Suddenly the sails are 
unturled; the line breaks up; and the 
dark hulls of the vessels grow less and 
less distinct as they recede seaward. 
Heavy grey clouds are rolling up from the 
south-east. The sea-birds are flying wildly 
about, and returning to the land. A storm 
is coming on, In a few minutes the boats 
are lost in the advancing billows of cloud 
that come rolling over the ruffled surface 
of the water. Nearer and nearer they 
come, hiding everything from view as they 
approach. A furious shrieking gust of 
wind, a sudden darkness, and the storm is 
upon us. None can look to windward, for 
the snow beats into the face with blinding 
force; nothing can be seen in any direc- 
tion save the thick flying flakes. Woe to 
the boat now that is not far out to sea or 
in the shelterofa bay. Sometimes a crew 
is tempted to linger to take advantage of 
an opportunity when the fish bite freely. 
The consequence is almost certain de- 
struction. [hese storms are often of 


long duration. As soon as the sky has 
cleared, the boats return to resume their 
former positions in the offing, and the 
picture is restored. 

The work on board one of these boats 
is of the most arduous character. It is 
carried on without intermission during 
the continuance of fair weather. One 
third of the crew —all for whom there is 
accommodation —sleep, while the rest 
fish. After an exposure of eighteen hours 
to the cold wind, sleet, and spray, they 
retire to rest in their wet clothes, which 
are often not changed for a month at a 
time. Their dress is of woollen materials 
from head to foot. An oilskin cape pro- 
tects the shoulders, and beneath is worn 
a kind of petticoat of the same material. 
The hands are gloved, partly for warmth, 
and partly to protect the flesh against the 
abrading action of the stout fishing-line 
which is constantly running through them. 
The line is provided with two hooks, and 
it is easy to understand that so heavy a 
fish as the cod cannot be hauled on board 
without the exertion of considerable force. 
As each fish is removed from the hook, its 
tongue is cut out and placed in a leathern 
bag as a record of the number caught. 
These labors are continued till the 12th 
of May brings the first period of the sea- 
son to an end, when the boats put into the 
fiords for a few days’ rest, and to prepare 
for the second period, which is to be 
passed in other places. 

The rest is much needed, for by this 
time the crews are exhausted by fatigue 
and exposure, and there are usually many 
cases of sickness. ‘This affords the cap- 
tains of the boats an opportunity for 
turning their knowledge of medicine to 
account; and it must be confessed that in 
this capacity of medical advisers they do 
not appear to advantage. They are pro- 
vided with an excellently drawn-up manual 
of instructions; but this they never look 
at, and, acting according to preconceived 
notions of medical treatment, the outcome 
of utter ignorance, they prescribe remedies 
that would hardly occur to the mind of 
the trained practitioner. The result is 
usually unfortunate for the sick, whose 
only chance of recovery often lies in the 
necessity which compels their medical 
attendant to close his chest and put to sea 
again within a.few days. Those who find 
themselves unable to resume work are 
left behind in the House of Refuge, a low 
wooden building blackened with tar, which 
the French authorities have provided at 
Reykiavik to serve the double purpose of 
a hospital for the sick and a place of 
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remain till sufficiently recovered to rejoin 
their boats, or till a homeward-bound ves- 
sel can be found to take them on board. 
The rest of the crews do their best to 
keep holiday during these days on shore, 
and mingle freely with the native fisher- 
men, who vie one with another in offering 
hospitality to their visitors. The latter 
are careful to retain the good-will of their 
entertainers. On this head the captains 
of the French boats evince much anxiety, 
and take effective measures to prevent any 
malpractices on the part of their crews. 
The chief risk of offence lies in the temp- 
tation to kill the eider ducks, which are so 
tame that they may be stroked with the 
hand, and, of course, picked up by the 
fishermen were the latter so minded. If 
it be borne in mind that for ten weeks 
these men have eaten hardly any other 
food than cods’ heads, it will be readily 
admitted that the temptation to poach is 
strong. But thanks, perhaps, to a vigilant 
watch, infractions of the bird laws are of 
rare occurrence. The fiords most fre- 
quented during this interseasonal period 
are Faskrud on the east and Patreks on 
the west; these are crowded with the 
French fishermen. The stranger arriving 
at these times might, amid the clack of 
sabots and the nasal sounds of the Brit- 
tany Jasois, easily imagine himself in one 
of the fishing-ports of the northern coast 
of France. But these days of rest and 
relaxation are few. The second fishing 
begins towards the end of May, and by 
that time the boats must be again at sea. 

The French alone share with the Ice- 
landers the first fishing. But now come 
craft from Norway, from England, and 
even from America. The port of Grimsby 
annually sends some twenty boats. This 
second fishing is continued till about the 
middle of August, and as the summer 
advances the boats work their way round 
by both the eastern and western coasts 
towards the north of the island, following 
the track of the fish. About the end of 
June the ice begins to float down from 
the coast of Greenland, driving the fish 
southward, and enabling the fishermen 
who venture far to the north to make good 
catches towards the end of the season. 
In favorable weather a boat’s crew will 
take as many as a thousand cod a day. 
But the work is sorely hindered by storms 
even in the summer. Sometimes, after 
searching for days with only moderate 
success, fish are found in plenty, and just 
as the “take” is becoming good, heavy 
thunder-clouds appear on the horizon, and 
the boats have to be put out to sea. 
When the storm is over, the fish are no 





longer to be found. The total number of 
fish taken during the season varies, ac- 
cording to the luck of the crew, from 
twenty to sixty thousand. 

By the middle of August the winter 
season has again set in, and fishing is at 
anend. The boats are put into trim for 
the voyage home, and the fleet assemble 
to depart. This is a joyful time for the 
crews, who have endured six months of 
indescribable hardships and suffered many 
enfeebling privations. The want of bread 
is severely felt, and a never-changing fish 
diet, consisting solely of cods’ heads, be- 
comes at length disgusting to the palate. 
Though the voyage home in the heavily 
laden boats is perilous and long, it is 
contemplated with almost frantic delight 
when the time for the departure arrives; 
and adieu is bidden to the shores of Ice- 
land without one feeling of regret. 

GEo. G. ANDRE. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
A PRIMITIVE PARSON. 


SCATTERED along the fell dales of the 
valleys of the Lake country there yet lin- 
gers a remnant of the old-fashioned yeo- 
men or “statesmen.” These are a hardy 
race, and possess the virtues that attach 
to dwellers in a hill country. Their hold- 
ings are mostly sheep-farms, and each has 
the right of “heaf” for four or five hun- 
dred sheep on the fells. The home land 
consists of a few meadows which margin 
the stream, and these produce abundant 
crops of hay for winter use. 

The dalesfolk are far from the influence 
of towns, and the only life that breaks in 
upon them from without consists of the 
foxhounds in winter, and a naturalist in 
search of rare mountain plants in sum- 
mer. The sheep provide their chief em- 
ployment and the principal festivities of 
the year. These come at the time of 
washing in May, and a few weeks later 
at shearing. The houses are strongly 
built and of stone, and seem as lasting as 
the hills that surroundthem. The states- 
men rarely migrate, and then only from 
one valley to another. And so it some- 
times happens that their deeper emotions 
are wakened as they follow up the moun- 
tain road a small, straw-strewn cart bear- 
ing the coffin of one of their kin; maybe 
some woman who wedded from the next 
valley, and is now to be laid among her 
own people. It is the first time she has 
gone from the valley since she entered it at 
twenty, a bride ; she died atninety. There 
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is no poverty in the dale, nor abundance. 
The doors of the houses are rarely locked, 
and simple honesty prevails. The peat 
fires are raked at nights, and some have 
never been extinguished for fifty years. 
Wooden latches are used, and the most 
primitive of all agricultural implements. 
The daughters of the statesmen in many 
cases spun the wool of their small, black- 
faced sheep, and even wove it into cloth. 
Most of their simple wants were supplied 
by themselves, and they were at once in- 
dustrious and independent. Whenever it 
happened that one of the lads of the fam- 
ily was ailing or sickly it was deemed wise 
“to breed him a scholar;” and from the 
yeoman class the great bulk of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century clergymen 
were drawn. At that time good grammar 
schools were not uncommon in the north, 
and attached to these were (for the time) 
valuable exhibitions at both Oxford and 
Cambridge. The names of many of the 
men at the head of these schools are re- 
membered at the present day. But in the 
northern dales the lot of the clergy and 
the routine of their lives was hard almost 
beyond belief. Macaulay’s description of 
the parsons of this period is not a whit 
exaggerated, and, although a generaliza- 
tion, might have stood for the picture of 
many a northern priest. Then, he tells 
us, not one living in fifty enabled the 
incumbent to bring up a family comfort- 
ably ; and as the latter grew upon him his 
parsonage and his cassock became more 
and more beggarly. To obtain even the 
necessaries of life he tilled the glebe, fed 
swine, and loaded dung-carts. ‘ Nor did 
his utmost exertions always prevent the 
bailiffs from taking his concordance and 
his inkstand in execution.” His books 
and his wants alike were few, and the 
latter were sometimes supplied from the 
kitchen of the great house in broken 
meats and ale. His sons worked in the 
fields, and his girls went out to hired ser- 
vice. 

This state of the clergy must have con- 
tinued long, for even a century later it 
would hardly seem to have improved. 
Many a keen intellect must have rusted 
under the influence of its depressing en- 
vironment, the soul being pinched as well 
as the body. Let us take a specific case. 

This “poore parsoun”? was born in 
1709, and, being the youngest of twelve 
and sickly, was according to the custom 
mentioned “bred a scholar.” He was 
first a teacher, then ordained —to the 
smallest chapel and the smallest living in 
England. The former would have been 
difficult of identification as an ecclesiasti- 





cal structure had it not been for the beli, 
the yew-trees, and the few graves that 
surrounded it. His “living ” he eked out 
in many ways —all of them honest if not 
dignified. He tilled the glebe, taught a 
school, labored for the neighboring farm- 
ers, spun and knitted the wool of his 
Herdwicks, made the wills and conducted 
the limited correspondence of the whole 
parish. At this period he lived by a moun- 
tain tarn; and here he taught the inhab- 
itants to net the lake for trout and char- 
and for each draught of fishes this latter- 
day Peter was rewarded with the sum of 
one halfpenny. After being once trans- 
ferred from his original living he attained 
the acme of his ambition—the ministry 
of his native vale. Soon after this he 
married a wife with a fortune of £40; and 
the lady he would seem to have chosen 
after the manner that the wife of good Dr. 
Primrose chose her wedding gown. His 
wife’s fortune and chest of fine linen do 
not appear to have demoralized him, for 
he remained in those habits of thrift and 
hard industry in which he had been long 
schooled. For eight hours a day he con- 
tinued to teach, seated at his spinning- 
wheel the while. These lessons were 
conducted within the communion rails, he 
using the table for adesk. At this time, 
too, he was notary public, and knew the 
affairs of every one of his parishioners. 
He tilled his own garden, kept a couple of 
cows, and had right of pasturage on the 
common for a flock of fell sheep. He 
added to his glebe a portion of ground 
which he rented, and did all the drudgery 
its working demanded. At busy times, of 
washing the sheep in the fell becks, at 
shearing, and at haymaking, he went out 
to assist his neighbors, and in this way 
added to his income in kind. Those who 
lived nearest gave a certain quantity of 
hay for each day of labor, while those 
further away contributed fleeces. The 
collection of these was left to the least 
busy part of the year; and in his excur- 
sions among the hills he was always ac- 
companied by an old white galloway — 
the fleeces were carried on its back cross- 
wise in panniers. In all these little mat- 
ters in which the parson assisted he was 
more dexterous than his neighbors. The 
following is a picture of the old man by one 
who visited him at his home: — 

“T found him sitting at the head of a 
large square table, such as is commonly 
used in this country by the lower class of 
people, dressed in a coarse blue frock 
trimmed with black horn buttons, a 
checked shirt, a leathern strap about his 
neck for a stock, a coarse apron, and a 
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pair of great wooden-soled shoes plated 
with iron to preserve them (what we call 
clogs), with a child upon his knee, eating 
his breakfast. His wife and the remain- 
der of his children were some of them en- 
gaged in waiting upon each other; the 
rest in teazing and spinning wool, at which 
trade he is a great proficient ; and, more- 
over, when it is made ready for sale, he 
will lay it by sixteen or thirty-two pounds 
weight upon his back, and on foot, seven 
or eight miles, will carry it to market, even 
in the depth of winter. I was not much 
surprised at all this, as you may possibly 
be, having heard a great deal of it related 
before. But I must confess myself as- 
tonished with the alacrity and the good- 
humor that appeared both in the clergy- 
man and his wife, and more so at the 
sense and ingenuity of the clergyman him- 
self.’ 

Although generous, the parson’s econ- 
omy was as wonderful as his industry. 
He supplied messes of broth to those from 
a distance who came to attend service on 
Sundays, and he also sold them ale. For 
this worthy kept a country inn, and in the 
matter of ale discriminated as follows: 
That which was drunk on the premises 
was charged at 4d. a quart, whilst the same 
swallowed on the road or in the church- 
yard was only 3d. It will not be wondered 


at when we say that the good man refused. 


absolutely to have dealings with the peo- 
ple called Quakers, because that “ stiff- 
necked generation have some out-of-the- 
way and inconvenient notions about the 
propriety of paying Church dues.” All 
this took place at the third benefice at 
which he was; and here he stayed for 
sixty-six years. During this time he 
brought up well, educated, and established 
in life a large family, and died in 1802 at 
the age of ninety-three. He left behind 
him £2,000 and a large quantity of linen 
and woollen cloth made by himself, most 
of which was spun during his before-men- 
tioned teaching hours and within the 
communion rails of his little church. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 


THE tiny republic of Andora is very 
much like a volcano. For years it goes 
staidly on in its sleepy, exclusive fashion, 
entirely forgotten by the world beyond 
the Pyrenees. Then there happens a 
sudden eruption in the guise of a minia- 
ture revolution, and Europe looks on with 
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amused interest until the storm in a tea- 
cup has subsided. Usually these revolu- 
tions grow out of some disputed question 
of jurisdiction between the sister republic 
of France and the Bishop of Urgel, the 
two suzerains of the Andorrans; but oc- 
casionally the differences are internal, and 
are only adjusted after a very extensive 
consumption of ammunition and the effu- 
sion of a few thimblefuls of gore. No 
Andorran has died in the field within.liv- 
ing memory. There was a terrible revo- 
lution in 1881, and a pitched battle was 
fought. Six hundred men were engaged, 
and for six or seven hours the hills re- 
sounded to the crack of the Remingtons. 
The firing was point blank, the distance 
between the combatants never being more 
than two hundred and fifty yards. When 
the carnage was over neither side had a 
man killed, wounded, or missing. Who 
were the victors has been forgotten. The 
present dispute is comparatively trivial; 
but the Andorrans are somewhat excita- 
ble (they are Catalonians by blood), and 
there may yet be doings as savage as these 
of 1881. 

Although the world knows so little 
about it, Andorra is an independent State, 
and in the “ Almanach de Gotha” it is 
given three-quarters of a page all to itself. 
The Vale of Andorra — and “there is not 
in this wide world a valley so sweet’? — 
is surrounded by the Pyrenees; on the 
French side it adjoins the department of 
Ariége, and on the Spanish side the prov- 
ince of Lerida. The nearest easily acces- 
sible point is the town of Foix; but it is 
only in summer that the scene of Halévy’s 
comic opera can be reached from France. 
From the Spanish side communication is, 
however, always open. The territory of 
the republic is some seventeen miles long 
by fifteen wide; but the greatest uncer- 
tainty exists regarding its population, 
which has been estimated at as low as 
four thousand and as high as eighteen 
thousand. Probably it is about ten thou- 
sand. The Andorrans plume themselves 
mightily upon the antiquity of their form 
of government. Their ancestors were dis- 
creet enough to assist Louis le Débon. 
naire, son of Charlemagne, to capture the 
city of Urgel; in return wherefor he 
granted them a charter of independence, 
which is still proudly preserved in an 
iron chest fastened by six locks — one for 
each parish in the republic. When he 
succeeded his father, Louis made over 
one-half of his suzerain rights to the 
prince-bishop of Urgel; and this was the 
beginning of the “dual control,” He re- 
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tained, however, one-half of the tithes, 
which, until the Andorran revolution of 
1842, abolished them, were always known 
as the Carlovingian tax. This is the 
most momentous change that has taken 
place in the history of the republic during 
the last thousand years. The annual trib- 
ute paid to France is £38 6s. 8d., and to 
the Bishop of Urgei £35 7s. 6d. The 
twenty-four members of the General Coun- 
cil, in whom the supreme government is 
vested, are nominated for four years by 
four heads of families in each of the six 
parishes. The Council is presided over 
by a first syndic, assisted by a second 
syndic. The first syndic is the president 
of the republic — or rather of “ the valleys 
and sovereignties of Andorra,” as it is 
styled in all State documents. Justice is 
administered by a civil judge and two 
captain magistrates; the latter are also 
joint generalissimos of the national army, 
which consists of all the able-bodied men 
within the republic. The judge is ap- 
pointed by France and the Bishop of 
Urgel alternately, and each suzerain nom- 
inates a captain magistrate. The spirit- 
ual jurisdiction of the Bishop of Urgel is 
peculiar. For four months of the year he 
can make appointments, as of right, to 
cures of souls; but during the other eight 
months his nominations must be ratified 
by the pope. 

When the air is clear of revolution An- 
dorra is a happy valley indeed. There 
are no written laws; every man is bound 
by his honor —a truly Spanish arrange- 
ment. Serious crimes are practically un- 
known, and during the last hundred years 
only one criminal has been pushed over 
the precipice on the Catalonian border — 
that being the Andorran form of capital 
punishment. Education is gratuitous; 
lawyers are unknown; and no man’s land 
is mortgaged. This little territory is the 
paradise of the law of primogeniture, for 
many properties have belonged to the an- 
cestors of their present owners for eight 
hundred years. Beyond Magna Charta 
and the records of births, marriages, and 
deaths, the State archives are exceedingly 
meagre; for in a land where the pledge of 
honor has been observed with such scru- 
pulous nicety there is little necessity for 
wasting time by putting things in the bond. 
The General Council meets in the city 
of Andorra every Sunday and holiday. 
The sessions are held in the Domus 
Consilii, Sedes justitie, a very ancient 
piece of architecture adorned with the 
sovereign arms of the republic. This and 
the old church near by are the only two 





buildings of interest in the country. A 
meeting of the Council is a most pictur- 
esque sight. The members arrive with 
the utmost punctuality, and are all arrayed 
alike in grey knee-breeches, red woollen 
waistcoats, light-blue stockings, shoes 
with silver buckles, black silk cravats, 
and cocked hats. Over all they wear 
long black mantles lined with crimson. 
The captain magistrates are arrayed, like 
Hamlet, in black velvet; and, in virtue of 
their position as judges and commanders 
of the forces, they alone of all subjects of 
the republic wear swords. Nearly every 
decision is arrived at unanimously, and 
the debates, if reported at so much per 
folio, would not keep a shorthand writer 
in pencils and note-books. The Domus 
Consilii is at once legislative chamber, 
town-hall, prison, school, and hotel; for it 
contains a large dormitory, in which coun- 
cillors from a distance sleep when stress 
of weather prevents their immediate re- 
turn home. The average Andorran toilet 
is a much less brilliant affair than that of 
members of the Council. Spanish ideas 
of cleanliness prevail, and it is not usual 
—except among the half-dozen noble 
families—to sleep in sheets. Indeed, 
save on State occasions, when he brings 
out his finery, the citizen of the Andorran 
republic is a somewhat sordid person. 
When there is a great function, however, 
he considers it due to himself that he 
should make a brave show. The inaugu- 
ration of a captain magistrate is one of 
these State ceremonials. If the new offi- 
cial be of Spanish nomination, he must 
kiss the frontier soil of the republic and 
swear to observe the charter. If he be 
the delegate of France, he is led on horse- 
back across “the valleys and sovereign- 
ties of Andorra.” Then mass is sung in 
the Council Chamber, the captain magis- 
trates kneeling, the members of the 
Council standing. The ceremonial of the 
day concludes, as in less conservative 
countries, with a banquet, at which the 
liqueurs and bonbons are provided by the 
French delegate. The Andorrans are 
said to be very hospitable; but they are 
sufficiently unsophisticated to be suspi- 
cious of tourists, whose ways are dark 
and mysterious to them. Andorra is 
presumably the only civilized State in the 
world without a newspaper. It offers a 
peculiarly promising field to enterprising 
journalists who can write Spanish ; for, 
although firearms are almost too plentiful, 
there is not a marksman in the republic 
who can hit a cow standing at a couple of 
hundred yards. 





